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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Publishers of 777E SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, having resolved to offer to subscrib- 
ers inducements hitherto unequalled in the history of Magazine publishing, beg to call attention 
to the following extraordinary offer ; 

We will send to every subscriber, old and new, on the receipt of $4.50, THE SOUTHERN 
WAGAZINE for one year, and 

A COPY OF THE 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


THE BURIAL OF LATANE 


This Engraving, in the highest style of art, was made from Washington's well-known paint- 


>? 


} 


ing, illustrating one of the most touching incidents of the late war —the burial of Captain Latané 
by Southern ladies. The figures in the Picture are portraits taken from the life. This is the 
scene which inspired John R. Thompson's beautiful poem. 


The cost of engraving this plate was 
Over $3,000.00. 
and the few impressions sold before we purchased the plate, brought 
Ss 20.00 Each. 
We feel assured that no one can see this large and splendid Engraving — which will make a 
most beautiful and appropriate ornament for any parlor — without wishing to possess it. And 


they must remember that, for scarcely more than a quarter of the retail price of the Engraving, 


they get with it 
THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 


The lareest and best Literary Fournal of the South, \\ of entertaining and instructive reading, 


FOR A WHOLE YEAR. 


We think we are safe in saying that no such attractive offer has ever been made to the public. 

‘To put all our subscribers on an equal footing, those who have already paid their subscriptions 
for the current year can have the picture sent them on remitting us Firry CENTs. 

The Pictures are sent free, through the mail, securely boxed. 

As this undertaking of ours involves heavy expense, we beg that our friends everywhere will 
assist us by calling the attention of their friends to our offer, and representing to them the claims 
of THE MAGAZ/NE to their support. 

We want 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS EVERYWHERE, 


To whom we can offer such inducements as will make it a profitable business to them. All who 
are willing to take hold with energy, in the certainty of success, are invited to correspond with us. 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


No. 8 North Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Nos. 11 & 13 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS OR PRIVATE RESIDENCES 


By STEAM OR HOT-AIR. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Chilson’s Hot-Air Furnaces & Chilson’s Cooking Ranges. 











oe". & JEWELLER.| A STANDARD INSTITUTION. 


— | MOORE’S SOUTHERN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
DIAMONDS, ATLANTA, GA, 
The largest and best practical Business 
Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, | School in the South. Conducted on Actual 
Business Principles under the direction of 
STERLING SILVER WARE, Experienced Accountants. Students admitted 
. atany time. No vacations. Send for Catalogue, 


GEORGE W. WEBB, 
B. F. MOORE, A. M., 


185 Baltimore Street. PRESIDENT. 
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THE ODD TRUMP. 


BOOK IL—THE GAME AT BEECHWOOD. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Dora’s GHOST. 


HE dinner at Beechwood was positively charming. This was 

the judgment of Mrs. Wailés. ‘There was not much attempt at 
display, and not a confusing succession of dishes, but the cooking was 
superb. The waiter, clad in spotless linen, with ebon visage, was 
prompt to anticipate each want of the guests, moving about the dining 
hall with the tread of a fairy. It was unanimously decided that tea 
should be served ufder the double beeches ; and while Memnon deftly 
served them, Mrs. Wailes watched him with great curiosity. 

“This entertainment reminds me of some of the Arabian Nights’ 
stories,” she said, when Memnon had made his final bow. “Where 
did you get your African, Mr. Clinton?” 

“ By inheritance, Madam.” 

Mrs. Wailes started. ‘Trumpley explained. “Agamemnon was a 
slave, mother. But he is free now, of course.” 

“ Have you any others, Mr. Clinton?” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“Only my cook, Ma’am. She is Memnon’s wife.. As for the slavery, 
I have belonged to them from infancy. They call me ‘ Master Clint,’ 
but it is a hollow mockery.” 

“Will you pardon my curiosity if I ask for an explanation of your 
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words? You know we,are accustomed to regard slavery as the last 
relic of barbarism.” 

“Ves. It is abolished nowin mycountry also. I shall not discuss 
the question of its evils or advantages. I believe you only desire to hear 
my individual experience ?” 

“That is all. But do not tell us if the subject is at all disagreeable 
to yourself.” 

“On the contrary,” said Clinton, “I am very glad to find you in- 
terested enough to listen. I lost my mother so soon after my birth 
that I don’t remember her. My first recollection of motherly care 
and protection is connected with Phillis. But you have not seen 
Phillis?” 

“No.” 

Clinton took a whistle from his pocket and sounded two notes. 
Phillis appeared in a minute. She quietly approached them and 
waited. ° 

“ Phillis,” said Clinton, “ Mrs. Wailes. says your bread was inim- 
itable.” 

“Yes, Mars Clint. Dat is because de yeast ain’t like Vaginny 
yeast. Can’t make good bread wid dis yeast.” 

“ But she says it was good.” 

“Does she?” answered Phillis, delighted. “Come agin next 
week, Missus. I done got some hops now, and will hab ra’al yeast 
next week.” 

“T confirm the invitation very cordially,” said Clinton. “ Phillis, 
how old was I when you took charge of me?” 

“Why, you was jist borned, Mars Clint. I nussed you when your 
mammy died. Don’t you remember?” ‘ 

“Well, I cannot say that I do, Phillis. But I do remember that 
you have taken care of me all my life.” 

“’Cept when you was over yonder, larnin’ Dutch,” said Phillis, 
viciously. “Don’t see no good in it, nohow. Next time you go, I’m 
gwine wid you.” 

“Very well, Phillis.” 

“What you whistle for, Mars Clint?” 

“Oh nothing! I wished Mrs. Wailes to see my,cook. I told her 
you and Memnon used to belong to me, but that you were free now.” 

“Me and Memnon belonged to old missus, and she done gone 
to heaben. Don’t see how you gwine to sot us free widout axing 
her.” 

“The law, Phillis, the law.” 

“Got nuffin to do wid de law. You can’t sot us free if we don’t 
want to be free.” 

“What will you do when I die, Phillis ?” said Clinton. 

“You is younger dan us. We'll die fust,” and Phillis waddled back 
to the house in disgust. 

“TI told Agamemnon that he was free,” said Mr. Clinton, “when I 
went back to America, a year or two ago. I also announced my in- 
tention of returning to England,and gave him a week to decide what 
he would do. He answered on the instant, ‘Done decided, sar! 
Whar you go, I’se agwine.’ So I brought him and his wife with me. 
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He knows, of course, that he is entirely free, but the rascal also knows 
that I am not. He is a most valuable servant, but I should be 
obliged to keep him if he were worthless. It is certain that both of 
these ex-slaves resent any allusion to their new freedom as a personal 
affront. It is probable that this feeling is partly due to the fact that 
very few free negroes were in our neighborhood in the old time, and 
they were shiftless and improvident. And they doubtless have 
some vague idea that they inherited me and my protection. I am 
sure that I have no friends on earth who love me so tenderly as 
these.” 

“Tt seems that your servants are an exception to the rule. Unde 
Tom’s Cabin, which I read with great interest, presents a different 
picture.” 

Clinton laughed. “If you have no more trustworthy historian, you 
will never learn the truth about the abolished institution from Mrs. 
Stowe. Baron Munchausen is veracious in comparison with her.” 

“You are prejudiced, of course.” 

“Perhaps. It will avail nothing to discuss the question. I am 
very glad, personally, to be delivered from the responsibility of owner- 
ship. ‘The pecuniary loss to me is imaginary. I should never have 
sold Memnon or his wife, if I had been starving, and the expense of 
keeping them is not changed. I allow them liberal wages, and pay 
them regularly, but they are improvident and reckless, and accumu- 
late nothing. Memnon has two watches, which get wound about 
once a month, and also an expensive violincello.” 

“ Does he play?” said Trumpley. 

“Not a note. I gave him a banjo many years ago, and tried dili- 
gently to teach him to play. All in vain; he has no music in his 
soul. Wailes, will your kind mother allow you to smoke? I have 
some Lynchburg tobacco and half-a-bushel of pipes.” 

“Certainly,” answered Mrs. Wailes. “You can bring your pipes 
out here and talk while you smoke. ‘Trump used to smoke in Ger- 
many, but has relinquished the habit, I believe.” 

“What induced you to give up smoking?” asked Clinton, as they 
approached the house. 

“Economy was the principal motive,” replied Wailes, promptly. 
“My income has never been very extensive, and I concluded to cut off 
unnecessary expenditure a year or so ago.” 

“‘ But you can smoke so cheaply.” 

“Not very. Are you going upstairs?” 

“Yes. I want you to see my room. Here are the pipes, and here 
is the tobacco. Now listen. This tobacco cost me one dollar a 
pound — say four shillings. These pipes —unglazed clay, with com- 
mon cane-stems that cost nothing, cost two shillings a dozen. If 
you like the tobacco upon trial, I will sell you a pound and.a dozen 
pipes, and you will have six months’ moderate smoking at a shilling a 
month.” 

“You are a thorough good fellow, Clinton, and I will accept your 
offer, with thanks. But when this pound is gone —” 

“ My dear fellow, I have twenty pounds in this box, and a supply 
besides among my stores. And I can get any quantity you want at 
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any time. But let us go out and try it. We must get to leeward of 
your mother. You will understand, of course, that you have to pay 
me the six shillings! I would like to present you with a few pounds, 
only I fear the burden of obligation would break your back.” 

“Do you like obligations?” said Wailes, quietly. 

“Ha! Ihave not thought of it. Among friends the interchange 
of gifts should be easy enough. If I knew you better, or rather if 
you knew me better, I think I could accept favors from you. I know 
I could take any gift from your mother. How good she is to let us 
smoke !” 

They met Mrs. Wailes at thedoor. The night was growing cooler, 


and she proposed a séance in Mr. Clinton’s smoking-room. There . 


had been some changes made since the reader saw this apartment 
last. The bed was banished to an adjoining room, and the walls of 
the smoking-room were ornamented with pictures, ancient weapons, 
foils and masks, and some outlandish curiosities which Clinton had 
gathered up in vagrant fashion in his wanderings. On the table, in 
the centre of the room, the long Toledo reposed, between a pair of 
revolvers. There were two comfortable lounges, and the great chair 
with reclining back. This was drawn to one of the windows, and 
Mrs. Wailes, protesting that she enjoyed the fumigation, bade the 
young men light their pipes. 

“What does this warlike array mean, Mr. Clinton?” said Mrs. 
Wailes, when they were all seated. 

“TI forgot the weapons, Madam, or I should have hidden them 
before you came. When I took possession of Beechwood, I thought 
there might be some substantial intruders, and therefore arranged my 
defences.” 

“ And you have not needed them, of course ?” 

“No, Ma’am.” 

“But you have seen and heard some unsubstantial intruders, I 
suppose ?” 

Clinton silently smoked, while she waited for his reply. 

“You do not answer me,” she said at last. 

“ Excuse me, Madam,” said he ; “I was trying to think what answer 
would be proper, and I cannot decide.” 

Trumpley and his mother looked at him with amazement. 

“If you are as thoroughly skeptical as all other sensible people,” 
said Clinton, “perhaps you will not mind watching with me an hour 
or two. I think it quite probable that you will be able to appreciate 
my inability to answer your question.” 

“What have you seen or heard?” asked Mrs. Wailes. 

“ Nothing very terrible. Let us wait. It is half-past eleven o’clock ; 
a half-hour will reveal either sights or sounds, perhaps. And I will 
be happy to spend the time in listening to your promised sermon.” 

“Instead of my sermon, I have an extract from—a book—not 
yet published. I thought.of your Beechwood stories this morning, 
and I copied the passage. Shall I read it?” 

“Tf you please, Ma’am,” said Clinton, placing the candles ona 


table near the window. “Is the light sufficient?” 
“ Quite,” answered Mrs. Wailes. She took a roll of paper from her 
pocket and began to read: 
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“There is something in humanity that sympathises with the super- 
natural ; and probably this attribute, if I may so call it, is specially 
variable in individual cases, and specially invariable in some of its 
manifestations. The variation is in the degree of credulity. The 
similarity is in the total disregard of probabilities, where the credence 
is once yielded. Thus, a ghost with three heads is as readily believed 
in as a ghost with one. Some of the most monstrous delusions I have 
met with have been in‘this direction. I know a gentleman of un- 
doubted scholarship, entirely sane upon all other topics, a man of 
high scientific attainments, who subjects all natural phenomena to the 
most rigid scrutiny, skeptical upon many matters of common belief, 
yet a firm believer in the ghost of a calf with six legs. He has seen 
it repeatedly, without the slightest trepidation, he avers; and he 
actually has some family legend that accords with his monstrous ex- 
perience. I have bestowed great labor upon the examination of this 
case, and am compelled to yield entire credence to his story, while I 
utterly disbelieve his facts. It may be that time will reveal the secret 
of his delusion and dispel the hallucination. But at present the 
matter is inscrutable. 

“ And it is just to notice another point. While the deniers of in- 
explicable visitations complacently put the burden of proof upon the 
ghost-seers, and boldly avow the doctrine that optical delusion, 
warped imaginations, unsoundness in body or mind, may be safely 
predicated in all such supposed visitations, it is certainly true that 
the Zestimony, in so far as testimony has value, is all on the other side. 
You demonstrate no proposition when you assert that you have never 
seen, or that a thousand other men have never seen, the sights that 
have stricken terror into the hearts of two or three witnesses.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Wailes had laid a sheet of her manuscript on the table, and 
was smoothing out a second sheet, when the laugh floated into the 
apartment. At the same moment the hall-clock, after a premonitory 
growl, struck twelve. 

“ Proceed, Madam,” said Clinton, coolly ; “ we are much interested.” 

“Did you hear that laugh?” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

“Have you heard it before ?”’. 

“Oh yes.. Several times. You will hear it again, presently.” 

“Tf you have no objection, pray tell me your experience.” 

“There is but little to tell. On the first night—that is after I 
left Rose Cottage ten days ago—I heard this same sound. I was 
sitting where you sit now, and it seemed to come in at the window, 
and through the opposite hall at the same time. I have heard it every 
night since.” 

“It comes from the conservatory,” said Mrs. Wailes decidedly. “I 
remember this room, and remember many pleasant hours spent in it ; 
and like the whispering galleries we read of, there is a distinct echo 
here of sounds made in the conservatory. I have tested it many 
times. I think there are some leaden pipes connecting the rooms.” 

Clinton listened with absorbed attention. “We will investigate 
this to-morrow,” he said. 
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“T feel entirely satisfied,” continued Mrs. Wailes, “that all mystery 
connected with the transmission of the sounds will be dissipated —” 

** Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

“Let us go to the conservatory now,” said Trumpley. “ How can 
you sit there so coolly, waiting for to-morrow! Come, mother!” 

“NotI! You young gentlemen can go if you please. What is 
that?” 

She pointed eagerly out upon the darkened lawn, and the two youths 
sprang to the balcony. A tall figure in dark attire moved from the 
double beeches, just visible in the dim light of the stars. 

“ Not Phillis, certainly,” whispered Mrs. Wailes. ‘ Do you see the 
white hair?” 

The apparition glided over the ground, slowly. It reached the 
conservatory wall, and while they looked, it disappeared. Clinton 
caught up a candle, and followed by Trumpley, rushed rapidly through 
the corridor, down the staircase, and into the conservatory. There 
was only one door leading from the house, and that was in the great 
drawing-room. The conservatory was empty. No possible hiding 
place was left unexplored. A tall lemon-tree in a box near the south 
wall was swaying to and fro as if moved by a gentle breeze. When 
they returned to Clinton’s room, Mrs. Wailes informed them that the 
figure reappeared just as they started away, and it seemed to move 
round the south wing. 

“ Did you notice the cadence in the laughter?” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“Yes. It is always the same.” 

“Well, it is the chorus of a song I have heard here a hundred 
times. I never admired it particularly — but she sang it constantly.” 

“She? Who?” said her listeners, in a breath. 

“Dora Lennox! And if that white hair had been golden, I should 
have said that Dora Lennox moved out there on the lawn.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Memnon’s MEMORIES. 


Mr. Podd was busy in the conservatory on the following morning, 
after Mr. Clinton and his guests had left Beechwood. Trumpley 
walked to Gloucester, and Clinton drove his ponies, dropping Mrs. 
Wailes at Rose Cottage, and proceeding to Merton Park for another 
lesson. The gardener was very much interested in the collection of 
plants, and his present business was merely to take as many cuttings 
as he could get away unseen, of such as were specially rare. Like a 
wise man and philosopher, as he was, Mr. Podd walked quietly round 
the spacious room, making his selections, intending to do the “ con- 
veying ” just before he left for his noon meal. His ostensible work 
was all outside of the walls, and he had only slipped into the conser- 
vatory when Clinton drove away, because he could not resist the 
opportunity and the open door. Mr. Clinton and Mrs. Wailes came 
out through the conservatory, and entered the phaeton there, leaving 
the door ajar. 

The liberal politics of Mr. Podd had an expansive platform of 
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principles ; and one cardinal doctrine of his creed pronounced all 
ownership of any valuable, robbery of the worker. His efforts to 
carry this principle into practice were somewhat obstructed by the 
operation of effete laws and customs which met him at every turn, 
such as penalties attached to trespass, and the nefarious habit of 
locking up places and things by the robbers who owned them. But 
having the conservatory to himself, he was not disturbed by such con- 
temptible considerations, and was, for the nonce, monarch of all he 
surveyed. F 

This part of his rightful dominions Mr. Podd had secretly longed 
to explore since he began his labors among the flower-beds on the 
lawn. But the door was always locked ; and with the modesty that 
ever accompanies greatness, Mr. Podd had refrained from trying to 
get into the conservatory through the house, lest he should stumble 
against some abominable ’ristocratic rule that excluded gentlemen of 
his class from drawing-rooms. He could probably have overcome 
his repugnance to break the abstract rule, but he was not at all cer- 
tain that some miserable slave of a footman would not encounter him 
in the passage, and enforce the rule with violence and contumely. 

Filled with these reflections, and calculating the probabilities of 
getting slips to take root and grow, and fixing in his mind the prices 
he would demand, the names he would give to the plants, and the 
very patrons who should buy them, the liberal philosopher made a 
mental list of such plants as he would appropriate on this occasion. 
A geranium on a high shelf attracted his attention particularly, both 
by its wealth of bloom and odor, and stepping lightly on the frame 
below, he plucked a twig of it for closer observation. 

“ Musn’t tech nuffin!” said a husky voice behind him, and Mr. 
Podd, turning with easy grace of manner, though with perturbed 
spirits, beheld Agamemnon, squatting on an inverted flower-pot and 
half concealed behind a gigantic cactus. 

“Musn’t tech nuffin in dis room!” said the African, rising and 
approaching the gardener. “ Mars Clint gib strick orders. He says 
dese flowers are not his’n.” 

“Oh! Ah!” said the philosopher. ‘“ And who may you be?” 

“ Agamemnon Jehoshaphat Washington Blox!” answered the other, 
composedly. 

“And do you belong to the house?” .said Mr. Podd, somewhat 
awed by the pronomina of his interlocutor. 

“No, sar! I belong to Mars Clint. Gib me de flower you done 
broke off. Mebbe it will grow agin. Mebbe you'd better git out 
now ; Mars Clint would play de debble wid you if he cotch you in 
here.” 

So saying, Mr. Blox took the poor fragment of geranium, and spit- 
ting on the fractured stem, he stuck it carefully in the earth by the 
root of a lemon-tree that stood near in its box. Mr. Podd accepted 
the invitation to walk out, and Memnon following him, pulled the 
door after him, which closed with a snap. There was no knob on 
the outside. 

The gardener returned to his recognised occupation, trimming a 
hedge of boxwood surrounding a flower-bed on the lawn. Memnon 
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stretched himself lazily in the sun near him, and watched his pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Podd felt an antagonistic spirit reviving within his 
bosom, partly because the African had caught him in the act of steal- 
ing, and partly because he assumed a delegated authority over him, 
as the representative of the blarsted ’ristocrat who paid him his 
wages. 

“If them flowers don’t belong to Clinton, whose are they?” he 
asked, sullenly. 

“Who do you mean by Clinton? Gempleman like Mars Clint 
gen’ally hab handle to his name.” 

“He calls me Podd,” answered the gardener. “Why should I 
not call him Clinton?” 

“ Podd werry good name for you. Himcall me Memnon too. 
But when you wisits me, you must ax for Mr. Blox. When I re- 
turns your wisit, I’ll ax for Mr. Podd.” 

“ And when I visit him I’ll call him Mr. Clinton,” said Podd, 
sarcastically. 

“Better do it when you ax for your wages too,” said Memnon. 
“T ’spec you needn’t mind wisitin’ him. Mebbe he wouldn’t be at 
home. But I’m home all de time.” 

Podd gazed at the innocent black face, and wondered if his com- 
panion was making game of him. Memnon bore the scrutiny with 
undisturbed gravity. 

“ Who owns the flowers in the glass-house?” said Podd, after a 
pause. 

“ De ghosses, I s’pose,” replied Memnon. 

The. gardener snipped the leaves from the boxwood while he medi- 
tated. Analysing his colloquy, he could not find any part of it that 
was satisfactory. While he entertained a profound contempt for the 
negro, who lay blinking on the-grass, there was an uncomfortable 
conviction on his mind that Memnon had rather the better of him. 
The reference to ghosts was peculiarly offensive, because the philo- 
sopher had recently been frightened out of his philosophy by a couple 
of black apparitions, one of whom, he concluded, was broiling him- 
self in the sun within reach of his arm. There was an element of 
cruelty in the character of the man that fell naturally into the 
grooves of his communistical theories, and he cast furtive glances, 
full of malignity, upon the comfortable African, who seemed more 
than half asleep. 

“There’s two of you niggers here?” said Mr. Podd. 

“Two culled pussons. You nebber seen a nigger, ’cept you seen 
de debble!” This was said with severe dignity. 

“What?” said Podd, harshly. 

“T say you nebber seen a nigger, ’cept you’ve bin in torment! 
*Spec you’re gwine dar—den you'll see him, sho’ nuff!” 

This was satisfactory, and looked like progress. _Memnon. was 
evidently insulted, and Podd felt better. Moreover, it opened the 
way for argumentation upon radical topics, and this was always pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

“T meant no offence,” he said apologetically. “ My notion is that 
all men are equal. I don’t know any difference between white and 
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black, rich and poor, lords and laborers. Some men own land and 
houses and hosses and cows, but they haven’t any right to’em. No 
man has any right to anything he don’t work for.” 

“Den why don’t you take dis house, and let Mars Clint trim your 
flowers ?” said Memnon, raising himself upon his elbow. 

“ Becausé the ’ristocrats that rule this country have made laws 
against the workingman. I’ve’ as good a right to this house as Mr. 
Clinton.” 

“Mars Clint pay de rent. S’pose he pay de rent for one year? 
Is you got right to turn him out befo’ de year is done gone?” 

“He had no right to pay the rent. He had the right to take 
the house if he wanted it, without rent. Rent is robbery. There 
is no rent in heaven, if there is such a place.” 

“T reckon not,” answered Memnon. “Don’t pay rent up dar! Is 
you gwine dar?” 

“ Don’t believe in no such place,” said Podd. 

“T reckon not,” said Memnon again. “ Now I'll tell you how ’tis. 
Men ain’t all ekal. Dares three kinds. Fust, de gemplemans, like 
Mars Clint and Mr. Wailes. Den de culled pussons dat behave 
demselves. Den de po’ white trash. Sometimes gemplemans git 
drunk and cut up all kinds o’ tricks, but, mind you, dey still gemple- 
mans. Culled pussons git drunk sometimes, and dey jist play de 
fool, and if dey don’t git licked —all de better. But when po’ white 
trash git drunk — den —” , 

“ What ?” said Podd, as the orator paused. 

“Why den he jist same as a hog rootin’ in de ground! Him 
tolable good pison when he sober, but when he drunk he’s all de same 
asahog! Only he ain’t good toeat. Yah!” 

The concluding interjection was so expressive, so full of disgust 
and contempt, that Podd was stunned. The oration proceeded. 

“Tt ain’t de money, mind you. When Mars Clint was. little infant, 
his mammy died, and my wife nussed him and fotch him up. He 
didn’t had no money hardly. Some was lef’ to him to pay for him to 
go ober yonder to larn Dutch. But he was jist de.same gempleman. 
Me and Phillis kep’ de farm goin’. Mars Clint hab uncle in New 
York, but he nebber disturb us. Befo’ he done larnin’ Dutch de war 
come, an’ we kep’ on piantin’ corn and sellin’ a little, and raisin’ hog 
meat. Wen Mars Clint come’d home, war was done over, an’ he tell 
me and Phillis dat we was free feller-citizens. Plenty people done 
told us same thing. Den his uncle died and leave all his money to 
Mars Clint. Den he tole me and Phillis he was gwine to come to dis 
mis’able country, whar de corn won’t grow; and he tole us we was 
free, and he gib us de ole farm, and de hog-meat and corn and mules. 
Hosses all done stole in de war.” 

Another rhetorical pause. The gardener was greatly interested, 
but wisely waited for Memnon to resume his discourse. The negro 
preserved his calm exterior, but was evidently excited by the old 
memories he was recalling. 

“ Befo’ uncle died, mind you, Mars Clint was done busted. Jist de 
same as a punkin when mule kick it wid his fore-foot. De money dat 
paid for larnin’ Dutch was all gone, an’ all de hands he hab on de 
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farm all gone too. Only me and Phillis wasn’t gone. We hab hog 
meat and hominy—plenty of it. Mars Clint stayed home purty nigh 
a year, and try to farm a little. He was jist de same gempleman 
when he was straddlin’ along behind de plow, mules goin’ ebbery 
way —plow jumpin’ out ob de furrow, and Mars Clint sprawlin’ 
along jist same as a culled pusson dancin’ a hoe-down. Rale gemple- 
man, mind you! Den de uncle died, and Mars Clint put crape on 
his hat, and he tole me and Phillis dat he hab plenty of money now, 
and was comin’ ober here, and we was free feller-citizens, and 
mought hab de farm.” 

Here Memnon raised himself up on his haunches, and squatting 
opposite the Radical, looked intently at him as he concluded his nar- 
rative. 

“Den we up and tole him dat we raised him from de time he was 
borned. Dat we didn’t want no farm, dat we didn’t want no wotes. 
Ef he couldn’t lib in Ole Vaginny—no more we couldn’t. Dat we 
belonged to his mammy, and she was in heaben, and ‘hadn’t made 
nary ’mancipation papers, and we jist wanted to know whar de debble 
he could go dat we couldn’t go too. An’ my ole woman — dat’s 
Phillis—tole me if I didn’t git Mars Clint to take us, she would 
scald me de fust time she got hold of a gourd full of bilin’ water! 
She’d a’ done it too, mind you! 

“Den de rale gempleman showed out! Mars Clint jist cried like 
a baby, and Phillis cried, and Mars Clint shook hands wid us, and 
said ‘ Werry well,’ and we knowed it was all settled. And I ’spect 
I’d a cried too, only I was busy tellin’ Phillis if she didn’t shet up 
her howlin’ I’d git a cowhide and gib her somethin’ to cry about. 

“Now if Mars Clint had bin po’ white trash, you s’pose he goin’ to 
be bothered wid us? No, sar! He’d jist a sneaked off by hisself, 
and tole us to go to de debble.” 

“T s’pose you are worth all you cost him,” said Podd with a sneer. 
“Tt would cost him a pound or two a month to get others to wait on 
him, if you were not here.” 

“Dere’s de po’ white trash agin!” said Memnon. “ Here is my 
wages! My mont’ up to-day, and Mars Clint pay me dis mornin’ 
befo’ he go.” 

He held out his black hand with four shining sovereigns in the 
palm, glittering in the sunlight, and they seemed to Mr. Podd to be 
about the size of half-crown pieces. To this day he is not certain of 
the denomination of the coins, and as he watched Memnon’s re- 
treating form until he disappeared within the house he muttered: 
“Who woyld have thought that a blarsted nigger could be a ’ristocrat ! 
I’m blest if he hasn’t got the same swagger that his master has! 
And he calls hisself a ‘culled pusson,’ and me ‘white trash’— cuss 
his black hide!” , 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
LAYING THE GHOST. 


When Mr. Clinton’s phaeton re-entered the gates at Beechwood, 
the sun was sinking behind the western horizon. Agamemnon met 
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him at the door, and invited him into the conservatory, where he had 
a discovery to relate. 

“You see, Mars Clint,” he began, impressively, “when you done 
druv off this mornin’, I squatted down dar on dat flower-pot. I seed 
dat ole Podd poking about de winders afore to-day. So I conclude 
to watch him a lilly bit. Sho’ nuff he come slinkin’ in. You lef’ de 
do’ open. Den he walk round, gapin’ at de flowers, and sniffen, fust 
one, den another. I keep my eye skun, and purty soon he climb up 
on de frame yonder, an’ broke off a piece of geraniment. Den I riz 
up, and tuck it away from him, and tole him he better walk out, and 
I stuck de geraniment down here in dis box. 

“Well, sar, I went out dar, and laid down on de grass while he 
work at de flower-beds. He kep’ on talkin’ purty nigh all de mornin’. 
Talked a whole heap of Fourth o’ July talk. He says you don’t own 
nuffin, widout you work for it ; and if you do work for it, and any oder 
po’ white trash want it, den you don’t own it nohow.” 

“What is all this rubbish about, Memnon?” said Mr. Clinton im- 
patiently. 

“Hole on! You'll see bime-by, Mars Clint. When he done talk 
about two hours, it make me sick at de stomach, so I went in to 
Phillis and got a lilly bit fat bacon. Den I come in here, and tho’t 
I’d see how dis geraniment was gittin’ along. So I kneeled down 
here, and leant up agin de box—dis way—and —jist look for 
yourself!” 

As he spoke, the tree-box glided along the floor, and the wall 
opened behind it. Clinton saw the clump of beeches out upon the 
lawn, and the waving ivy around the secret door-frame. Then the 
African pulled the box back to its original position, and the wall 
closed, shutting out the view. Bidding Memnon stand aside, Clinton 
repeated the operation himself. The box slipped noiselessly and 
easily. All the machinery was hidden under the floor, and when the 
door was shut there was nothing to indicate such an opening. Broad 
battens on either side concealed the joints, and no one would have 
suspected the existence of this passage-way. 

“Have you mentioned this to any one, Memnon?” asked his 
master, as they left the conservatory by way of the drawing-room. 

“No, sar. Keep my mouf shet tight!” 

“ Have you told Phillis?” 

“Phillis! Law, Mars Clint! ef Phillis know’d about dis do’, and 
couldn’t find somebody to tole about it— she would a-bust by dis 
time. No, sar! I jist wait till you come, and tole nobody.” 

“Very well, Memnon. Here! this is half-a-crown. If it is not 
big enough to keep your mouth shut, I’ll find another.” 

“Sho! Mars Clint!” replied Memnon, taking the coin and 
pocketing it. “I don’t want no money to keep my mouf shut. 
Must I nail up de do’?” 

“Certainly not. Is the outer door closed ?” 

“Yes, sar.” 

“Well, I’ll just lock this one, and take the key. And I will be 
ready to dine in half an hour.” 

Late in the evening Mr. Clinton drew his chair to the balcony, and 
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smoked and meditated. He had spent several hours after dinner in 
reading old letters, of which he had a huge package. The reader 
need not apprehend their reproduction in this narrative, as the story 
they suggested, in fragments and hints, will be told in more coherent 
fashion in due time. But as readers have the power of divining the 
very thoughts of the shadowy people flitting across these pages, some 
of Mr. Clinton’s musings may as well be recounted. 

“It is odd that I should have been drawn so suddenly to Mrs. 
Wailes,” he thought. “Those German dreamers would have a psycho- 
logical explanation, no doubt. It was odd, by the way, that I never 
saw her in Germany. She was always within reach of her boy, and I 
might have known her easily. And now it has happened, just in the 
crisis, that she has cleared away all my doubts, and unravelled all my 
mysteries. The whole business is plain now. I did not tell her, lest 
I should be mistaken after all. But I cannot be mistaken. The 
letters, the stories I heard at Baden, and the hints from Mrs. Wailes 
filling all the gaps, all converge to the certain conclusion. 

“ How still the night is! There is not even the whirr of that ele- 
phant-bug that has been sailing in and out here for a week or more. 
I wonder how he employs himself by daylight? 

“T must put on my moccasins. Hi! there goes the old clock.” 

With noiseless tread he passed through the hall, down the stairs, 
through the long corridor and into the drawing-room. Producing the 
key, he cautiously opened the conservatory door, and after listening 
a moment, stepped lightly down among the flowers. Some faint 
gleam of light came in through the roof, from the starry hgavens ; 
and when he reached the opposite wall, the lawn was dimly visible 
through the closely-woven network of wire that covered the windows. 

A narrow space between a great cactus and the wall, and an in- 
verted flower-pot that he found with his foot as he crept along. 
This was the spot he had selected by daylight, and seating himself 
where Memnon sat when he watched Podd, he waited. 

The lemon-tree nods gently as it glides away from him. A tall figure 
passes near him, with black skirts trailing over the floor. Long white 
hair, floating over her shoulders, and no audible footfall. Through 
the screen of leaves he sees her eyes, open and devoid of expression. 
“Thou hast no speculation in those eyes!” thought the watcher. 


Then the apparition, with low tones, gradually increasing in volume 


as the song progressed, began to sing: 


“Sing, oh sing! 
To her who weareth the golden wing, 
Sing, sing, sing! 
And who may this fair maiden be? 
Joy! Joy! 
The mother of mirth and glee! 
And time shall be 
Like an evergreen tree, 
While we both sing so merrily. 
Then laugh, oh laugh aa sing, 
Then laugh, ha! ha! 
Then laygh, ha! ha! 
Then laugh, oh laugh and sing, 
Sing tira la, la, la, la, la, 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 
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The last line was given with considerable vigor, and the ghost 
abruptly retraced its steps and disappeared behind the lemon-tree. 
Looking through the window, Clinton saw it approaching the rustic 
seat under the beeches. 

It was not strictly according to ghostly etiquette, yet the figure sat 
down under the trees, still murmuring the chorus of the song, while 
she combed her long tresses with slender fingers. As Clinton de- 
cided to go out upon the lawn, the figure suddenly rose, and flitted 
away to more remote coverts of the broad enclosure, visible only 
now and again, as her white hair appeared through openings in the 
bushes. 

“T must wait here,” he thought. “If I go out now I may lose 
her. She will return without doubt.” 

And gliding along the hedge, then to the double-trees, and then 
to the conservatory, the ghost came. He slunk back against the 
wall as she passed him again, going to the farther end of the con- 
servatory. She stood here, and again began her song. She hada 
marvellously sweet voice for a ghost, who by rights should indulge 
only im sepulchral accents. As she concluded with the refrain, 
she waved her hand, as if dismissing her attendants or visitors, and 
came sailing down towards the lemon-tree. But Mr. Clinton, press- 
ing the box back with his foot, stood suddenly before the apparition, - 
holding out his hands. 

She moved nearer, looking at him with vacant eyes, and would 
have passed, but he threw his arm around her waist and held her 
back. 

“ Awake!” he said, sharply. 

She shuddered, and endeavored to extricate herself. 

“ Awake!” he repeated. 

“What is it? Where am I? How dare you!” 

“Ah! You are awake! Do not be alarmed. You have been 
sleep-walking—that is all. You are in the conservatory. See! here 
is the lemon-tree. Now I open the door —now I close it. Do you 
sec?” 

“Yes! Allow me to go out ;” she spoke with cold composure. 

“Out! Go out! Nevermore!” he answered, tenderly. 

“ What do you mean, Sir?” 

“T mean you to come with me, here through the drawing-room.” 

“ Who are you?” said the ghost tremulously. 

“IT? Do you not know? I was sure you would know me when I 
wakened you.” 

“T do not know you!” 

“T am De Witt Stratton. Come away!” 
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BOOK III.—THE BANK’S GAME. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
GossIP. 


Browler Brothers had been a respectable firm a century or more. 
The Browlers were Gloucester people, living in the city, and always 
preserving an air of comfortable solidity. Fifty years ago, Mr. Adam 
Browler, a bachelor of sixty, and his nephew, Mr. Adam Browler, Jr. 
(a married man with half-a-dozen daughters), composed the firm. 
Anthony Grippe was errand-boy, the type of Chunk ; and by regular 
gradations worked his way first to the counter and then to a desk. 
Adam Senior had fits of asthma. So had Grippe. Adam Senior 
was methodical and exact. So was Grippe. Adam Junior liked to 
take a sly risk on the Derby. Grippe had a spasm whenever any sort 
of risk was suggested. Adam Junior played a good game of ecarté, 
and won twenty pounds one night from Captain Twizzle of the 
Gloucester Fencibles. Grippe paid Captain Twizzle’s cheque for the 
amount the next morning, and while Adam Junior chuckled and 
rattled the sovereigns in his pocket, Grippe rolled up his eyes in 
horror. 

And so it came to pass that Grippe got a higher step in the bank, 
and a lower desk. That is, he was promoted from the stool to the arm- 
chair. Adam Senior gradually put weighty interests in his charge, 
and after signing “ Browler Brothers” by procuration a year or two, 
Mr. Grippe became a regular junior in the firm. 

Twenty years of steady application had made the young partner 
master of all the details of his business. And while he was on the 
best terms with Adam Junior, in spite of the latter’s erratic habits, 
he was the mainstay of the bank in the estimation of Browler 
Senior. 

Some complications in accounts between the bank and their cor- 
respondent in Marseilles made a trip to the continent necessary. 
Adam Junior thought he would take a daughter or two, run over to 
Paris, then down to Marseilles, and “fix matters.” The girls wanted 
the jaunt, poor things. So he went, with the understanding that he 
would remain in Paris until the accounts were forwarded from Glou- 
cester. A day later, Adam Senior despatched Mr. Grippe with the 
accounts in his pocket, and with instructions to find the Marseilles 
people and settle. 

This was the turning-point in Mr. Grippe’s fortunes. He was 
absent a month, but when he returned he had the full settlement of 
the Marseilles account. He had followed his debtor to Baden, and 
after various vexatious delays, obtained the money. A year later, he 
bought Adam Junior’s interest in the bank. Everything seemed to 
prosper with him. And before Adam Senior departed this life, Mr. 
Grippe had also bought his interest, although the old gentleman was 
retained as a sort of Professor Emeritus of Banking, and actually 
went off finally in the bank parlor, in a fit of apoplexy. Mr. Grippe 
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went into mourning ; the bank shutters were put up on the day of 
the funeral, and Mr. Grippe was chief mourner, as Adam Junior was 
on the continent. 

Halidon had passed into Mr. Grippe’s possession very soon after 
his return from Baden. His partners supposed he had made the 
purchase in behalf of some client, as no one thought him possessed 
of such substantial wealth as the ownership of Halidon would pre- 
suppose. Mr. Grippe rather encouraged this view of matters, as he 
habitually referred to his proprietorship as temporary. But the years 
rolled on, and there was no transfer of title, and the surrounding 
world gradually accepted the banker as one of the lords of the soil. 
Once in each year he gave a dinner, and each recurrence of this event 
showed an improvement upon former entertainments. ~The guests 
were selected with great skill, and everybody met precisely the most 
congenial company in the neighborhood. No expense was spared at 
these annual feasts ; and as Mr. Grippe lived very frugally three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days after each entertainment, it is very probable 
that his yearly income was not materially impaired. ‘There was more 
or less solemnity about these parties, which was due to their rare re- 
currence, and the want of real intimacy betwixt host and guests. 

It would not be possible for any single gentleman in England or 
any other civilised country to live as Mr. Grippe lived, without 
exciting the compassion of some unmarried ladies. His solitary life 
weighed down the spirits of twenty maidens and widows within five 
miles of Halidon. He needed constant nursing with his perpetual 
asthma ; he required female society to cheer him in his stately home ; 
artful minxes might catch him in some unguarded moment and marry 
him out of hand ; the servants at Halidon were making ducks and 
drakes of his money, with no watchful mistress to keep them in check ; 
having no youthful forms at play in the wide grounds, he was squan- 
dering a fortune in flowers and other adornments, which nobody saw ; 
his life was altogether abnormal, and society was bound to regulate it. 
Uncles and brothers-in-law and mammas presented these and similar 
arguments, again and again, and Mr. Grippe coughed and choked, 
but made no satisfactory response. He kept steadfastly on, making 
money, growing richer and more asthmatic, until the date of this 
history, when a vague rumor spread over the neighborhood, to the 
effect that the Old Brute had been receiving wasted sympathy through 
twenty years, as he had, without warning, brought a grown-up daughter 
from foreign parts, to inherit all the wealth of the eminent firm of 
Browler Brothers. 

The most aggravating part of the business was the total ignorance 
of the entire community as to the marriage of Mr. Grippe, and his 
present condition. Nobody knew whether Mrs. Grippe were still 
alive or no. Nobody had spoken to Heloise, and very few had seen 
her. She had been at church once only, and that was on the first 
Sunday after her arrival, and before the news of her advent had 
reached everybody. On the second Sunday Mr. Grippe was in his 
pew with a young lady, but she was veiled so closely that nobody 
could give a satisfactory description of her. She was not the “ other 
one” however. Perhaps the wheezing old Turk had two daughters. 
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Then another rumor got out. Mr. Grippe had not been married at 
all. Indeed, Mrs. Flamingo, who had a brother in London and two 
single daughters in Gloucester, and whose pew was just behind Mr. 
Grippe’s, had a letter from her brother, in which he informed her that 
he had met the banker at Charing Cross Hotel, and had learned from 
him in a lucid interval that the lady in question was his “adopted 
daughter.” The banker was still open therefore to honorable com- 
petition. The adopted daughter — poor, motherless girl !— ought to 
have a woman’s tender care. How would Grippe know the wiles of 
the wicked world? Who was the other young lady? Grippe kept 
her so close and was so silent that he was probably thinking of 
“adopting” a wife. It would be a pretty business for the old hunks 
to marry a slip of a girl like that! Nothing more likely. The slip 
of a girl sailed down the aisle with so majestic an air that she 
probably already considered herself the mistress of Halidon. She 
looked very quict and demure, but as sly as a cat. Her name was 
Miss Cram. Nobody knew whence Grippe had picked her up. James, 
who knew more of Halidon than any one else, was stolid and stupid, 
and could or would give no information except that Miss Cram was a 
lady “hevery hinch of her.” She had only been at Halidon a few 
weeks, yet she had managed to get the good-will of Mr. Grippe’s 
confidential servant. 

And there was young Wailes! Gone into trade; or at least into 
banking, which was the same thing. Why didn’t he go into the 
army or something? He walked all the way from Rose Cottage to 
Gloucester, and back again in the afternoon, every day. He knew no 
end of languages, and did the foreign correspondence. But he was 
after something, of course. Probably Grippe’s daughter. Bless you, 
the Waileses had next to nothing! They lived in a very plain way 
indeed. Oh, he had a good place in the bank, and said he got a 
great deal more salary than he was worth. He was an odd creature 
anyhow. Grippe told somebody that he was a regular treasure. But 
the grand mystery was, how a young gentleman with no business 
training whatever could take charge of the complicated affairs of so 
immense a concern as Browler Brothers’. Wailes was a good fellow, 
though, if he was odd. If his uncle had not been such a wretch, 
Wailes would have had Halidon. Grippe bought it for a song — ten 
or twelve thousand. It was worth twenty. After all, it would be a 
sort of poetical justice if Wailes got the daughter, and through her 
the inheritance. Nobody knew what Grippe was worth, but he spent 
nothing,.and was accumulating all the time. . He must have a big lot 
of money — immense! 

This Mr. Clinton, who had taken Beechwood, was another mystery. 
Talking of money, 4e had enough! He tried to buy Blondel Farm, 
but there was some trouble about the entail; Mrs. Flamingo’s brother 
was negotiating now. It was sixteen thousand pounds, and Clinton 
had the money in Grippe’s bank. He and Wailes were great friends. 
Clinton was an American—not a Yankee; he came from South 
America, where they had that dreadful war. He brought two of his 
slaves with him. Africans; black as a coal. He was giving a 
dinner at Beechwood. ‘The Mertons were invited. They said he had 
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laid the ghosts at the old place, and had renovated it completely. 
Grippe was invited, and was going. Clinton drove down to Merton 
Park every day. Shouldn’t wonder if he supplanted Radcliffe Merton. 
Family? He was altogether eligible. Sir Henry Walton had been 
attaché or something at Washington, and knew all about him ; most 
respectable young man, and highly educated. Lady Walton vouched 
for him. He had lived abroad nearly all his life, somewhere on the 
Continent. 

Really it was impossible to find out whether Radcliffe Merton was 
paying serious attentions to his cousin or not. ‘The estate would go 
to him when the Squire died. It was not probable that he had much 
besides, as he led a gay life, and was altogether dependent upon his 
mother. Oh yes, he had his dog-cart and team, and he owned Rose 
Cottage ; but the revenue from the last did not pay his groom’s wages. 
Mrs. Merton kept him strictly to his allowance, it was said, and some 
ill-natured persons hinted that the young gentleman was considerably 


.in debt. ‘The girls would have moderate fortunes, but the Squire did 


not live economically, and was probably spending all his revenue ; 
and when Mr. Radcliffe took possession, he would, no doubt, cover 
the broad acres with mortgages. He was very polite and agreeable, 
played croquet charmingly, but was thoroughly selfish, He and 
Wailes were fast friends formerly, but they did not appear to be so 
cordial of late. Wailes was a handsome fellow, and Radcliffe might 
perhaps be slightly jealous. The Squire was very fond of Wailes, 
and called him “ The Odd Trump.” 

The toregoing is a fair sample of Gloucester gossip so far as it 


related to the actors in this story. Like all gossip, it had running 


through its warp and woof certain fine threads of truth, and this 
delicate network served to give vitality and coherence to the rest. It 
is one of the beneficent provisions of nature that makes an unadorned 
falsehood fall to the ground by its own gravity. It tends downward. 
But give a little coloring of verity, a spot here and there, and fables 
float upon ‘the surface of society like the winged seeds of certain 
plants, finding lodgment and taking root in odd corners, and bringing 
forth fruit after their kind. It is another beneficent provision that 
lays upen humanity the task of separating between fact and fable ; 
and certainly, the worthiest of the race, in their efforts in behalf ot 
the race, employ their best powers precisely in this direction. 

With this small fragment of philosophy, more valuable because of 
the rare appearance of philosophy upon these pages, the gentle reader 
will enter once more upon the action of the story. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE Dorapbo MINE. 


' 


There was a letter enclosing a prospectus of a certain silver mine 
in Nevada, that was placed upon Mr. Wailes’ desk, among the foreign 
letters, one morning. It did not belong to his department, but Mr. 
Grippe had written “ H. T. W.” in pencil on the margin as an indica- 
tion of his desire that Wailes should write the reply. It was from 
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the chairman of the board of directors, dated in London. After 
disposing of the foreign mail, Wailes took up this document, and read 
it carefully. The letter was merely an invitation to Browler Brothers 
to invest in this “ desirable property,” calling attention to the date of 
allotment of shares. A stamped envelope, bearing the address of the 
chairman, was pinned to the letter. The prospectus described the 
property, its exact location, the extent of operations already going on, 
and the estimated yield of ore, with some analyses of samples. The 
report of a mining engineer was appended, which was confusing 
rather by reason of the magnitude of the figures than from any other 
cause. Wailes took the lowest possible yield as set forth in the 
paper, and found that it promised fully ten per centum per annum 
upon the total cost of shares. After two or three perusals of these 
documents, Trump was slightly bewildered. Clearly, the only safe 
course was to get Mr. Grippe’s ideas upon the subject before he ven- 
tured to answer this glowing epistle. 

‘Taking his portfolio in his hand, he went into the banker’s office. 
Mr. Grippe glanced at the foreign letters rapidly, and affixed his sig- 
nature. At the bottom Trump had placed the mining prospectus, 
which Mr. Grippe took up, turned over and replaced, handing the 
portfolio back. 

“ You have not answered Mr. Tyrrell’s letter, I see,” said he. 

“No, sir,” said Wailes ; “I thought I would ask you—” 

“Oh, don’t ask me anything about it. Find out all you can, write 
a proper reply, and I will sign it. No hurry. Take your time, and 
get what information you need. Any time to-day will do.” 

This was refreshing. Here was an entirely new case. The infor- 
mation he required was not within reach. He sat down at his desk, 
and methodically wrote out a list of the points upon which he needed 
enlightenment. 

First: The honesty of the promoters of the scheme. 

Second: The trustworthiness of the statements recorded. 

Third: The possibility of failure. 

Fourth :—Who is that? Chunk, ushering in a gentleman. Mr. 
Clinton. Wailes closed his portfolio, and welcomed his visitor. 

“Come out for a walk, Wailes,” said the American. ‘“ You must 
be pretty well stewed in this hot room.” 

“It is luncheon time,” answered Wailes; “come with me and get a 
chop.” 

“Agreed! Do you go at this hour usually? Well, to-morrow I 
will call for you, and we will dunch at Beechwood. I can drive my 
ponies there in nine minutes. I timed them yesterday.” 

“This is according to my doctrine —” 

“What do you mean?” said Clinton. 

“Why, you take my chop to-day, and return me a chop to-morrow.” 

“Exactly! And I will make a mental memorandum of the dimen- 
sions of your chop, so as to give you the same quantity. Where do 
you go?” 

“In Queen street. It is not the most popular place, but they cook 
them delightfully, and they let you select your meat. I found the 
place by accident a week or two ago.” 
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They were-shown into a little stall with a red curtain over the 
entrance. The mutton was produced, inspected and approved ; and 
while it was broiling Clinton took some letters from his pocket, which 
he looked over, apologising to Wailes as he did it. 

“Hum!” said he, handing one across the table, “here is a chance 
to make a fortune. Just look at these flattering figures.” 

It was a duplicate of the mining circular. The letter was also an 
exact copy of the one that Wailes had left in his portfolio, the only 
difference being in the address. Trumpley read the letter, and 
returned it without comment. 

“ Now this Mr. Tyrrell will ‘place’ the whole of the stock within a 
week,” observed Mr. Clinton; “you Englishmen are made to be 
sold.” ~ 

“Sold?” 

“Certainly! Do you know where Nevada is?” 

“Of course,” answered Wailes, slightly confused —“ that is, I have 
a vague knowledge on the subject.” 

“Well, how nearly can you locate Nevada? Bring your vague 
idea to definite proportions, and tell me what it is.” 

“ Nevada,” said Wailes, “is a country somewhere near Mexico. I 
do not remember latitude and longitude, if I ever knew. But it is 
somewhere out West, in America—nearer the Pacific than the 
Atlantic.” 

“Very good. The description is accurate enough. What is peculiar 
about Nevada?” 

“Tt is said to be rich in metals —” 

“Who says so?” 

“J don’t remember the authorities. That circular you showed me 
refers to it as a well-known fact.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Clinton ; “ what else could the circular say ? 
If you want a mine you must go to a metalliferous country. Now I 
never heard of the ‘Dorado Mine’ until this moment, and it is pos- 
sible that the description here given is true.” 

“ How much of it do you believe?” said Wailes, much interested. 

“ Not a solitary word,” replied Clinton, coolly. 

Wailes was shocked. There was something diabolical in the 
American’s prompt and wholesale rejection of the Dorado Mine. 
While he mused the chops came, done toa turn. There were two 
roasted potatoes, two small slices of bread, two little pats of butter, 
and two mugs of beer. 

“Waes hael/” said Wailes, taking his mug in hand. 

“ Drinc hael!” responded Clinton, imitating him. 

“JT am not certain as to the exact meaning of the words,” said 
Trumpley ; “but I have a profound veneration for everything Saxon, 
and I suppose this is a courteous salutation and response.” 

“T also venerate the Saxon,” replied Clinton. “We have a common 
ancestry, and mine has been very largely in the Saxon line.” 

“On my father’s side, my strain is pure Saxon,” said Wailes. 

“Then you would not be fooled by so shallow a fraud as the 
‘Dorado,’” replied the other. “Your Saxon, if of gentle blood, 
lacks greed, which is the first element in the character of a victim. 
You prefer earning to winning.” 
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“ That is true,” said Wailes, thoughtfully ; “yet I am eager enough 
to gain money to incur some risk.” 

“Very well. Buy a hundred shares or so of Dorado; I will lend 
you the money. If you have pluck enough to sell out at a moderate 
profit, you will be tolerably certain to get it. The difficulty is in the 
increase of greed. When you have a few hundreds assured profit, 
you want a few thousands; the devilish appetite grows by that it 
feeds upon.” 

“T am perplexed about this matter,” said Trumpley. “Somehow 
I recoil from the adventure, yet I am anxious to make the gain if 
lawful. Of course I do not think of accepting your generous offer. 
I have some small capital.” 

“Heed your instinct, my friend,” said Clinton, with impressive 
earnestness. “I will analyse it for you. If there is such a thing in 
existence as the Dorado mine —” 

“Do you really doubt it?” interrupted Wailes. 

“Indeed I do. But there may be such a mine, and it may bea 
silver mine, and it may be productive. Now, if so, do you not think 
there is capital enough in New York to take it up?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then there would be no need to seek English capital. That is 
the first point. And if it should prove bogus at last, after you had 
comfortably disposed of your shares, somebody would be sorely bitten. 
How would your few hundreds burn your pockets if you knew some 
widow or orphan had invested in the identical shares that you sold!” 

“T would not touch the stock,” said Wailes, with a shudder. 

“This Tyrrell has been promoter of sundry questionable schemes,” 
observed Clinton. “I should not have doubted this.one so promptly 
but for his connection with it. He manages to get some respectable 
names on his prospectus, and is never caught with unprofitable shares 
on hand. In America he is called a shyster.” 

“A what?” 

“A shyster. The word means a slippery fellow, a rogue, a false 
pretender, a sucker, a whelp.” . 

“You have a redundant vocabulary,” said TFrumpley, laughing, 
“but all your terms are expressive. As for Dorado, I’ll none of it! 
Will you have more chops?” 

“T thank you, no.” 

“ More beer?” 

“No more ; I am going to dine at Merton Park. I wish you were 
going also.” 

“Perhaps I may be there. The Squire has given me a standing 
invitation, courteous and hearty. I feel authorised to go at any time, 
and am sure of a cordial welcome. My friend,” he continued, sud- 
denly seizing Clinton’s hand, “you have done me great good, and I am 
grateful. You have infused into my mind a horror of all speculation. 
Henceforth I am invulnerable, and you have furnished my armor of 
proof.” 

Clinton was touched by the other’s earnestness. As they left the 
chop-house he took Trumpley’s arm and walked to the corner. 

“This is my theory, Wailes,” he said, as they parted “stealing is 
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a mean business, begging is meaner, and gambling is meanest. 
When you steal you incur a certain risk ; when you beg, your alms- 
giver knows what you are doing ; but when you gamble, if you win, it 
must be by inflicting certain loss somewhere. Most men will reverse 
the order of offences, but I have adopted the gradation after careful 
study of the subject. I am truly glad if I have made you think with 
me. Good-bye!” 

An hour later Mr. Wailes laid his answer to Mr. Tyrrell upon the 
banker’s desk. Mr. Grippe read it, his sharp eyes twinkled a little, 
and he affixed his signature without comment. The letter was very 
short, running as follows :— 


“Dear Sir :—We have your favor of yesterday, with enclosure, and 
beg to say that we decline the investment proposed. 
“ Very truly yours, 
“ BROWLER BROTHERS.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE HALipon DINNER. 


The guests gathered at Halidon on Mr. Grippe’s annual day 
early in September. The house was formally handed over to a 
certain major-domo from London, who had arrived the day before 
with a large following of cooks and waiters. The banker’s system 
was wise. He furnished this dignitary with a list of the company as 
soon as his invitations were accepted, and a statement of the condi- 
tion of larder and cellar. He was expected to provide a feast, and 
was not limited im his outlays. Mr. Dipperly felt his responsibility. 
His character was at stake, and he was equal to the emergency. 
There were occasions upon which the honor of “England was com- 
mitted to his hands, when some noble lord in official position dined 
a foreign Excellency at his club and gave Dipperly no word of 
instruction except to “provide becomingly.” But the caterer really 
dreaded the Halidon dinner far more than any London entertainment, 
because Mr. Grippe was emphatic in his anteprandial orders to spare 
no expense, and extremely irritating in his postprandial examination 
of “hitems,” as Mr. Dipperly called his list of outlays. And each 
year as Dipperly returned to London (in a smoking-carriage, where 
he tried various brands of cigars that Mr. Grippe had provided for 
his guests), he assured himself that the ten-pound note he received 
from the banker hardly paid for the worry of settlements for his 
vicarious expenditures. “ Hitems” were his abomination, and they 
were Mr. Grippe’s delight. 

Heloise was presented to each guest as “ Mademoiselle, my adopted 
daughter,” and a brief apology offered for her lack of English ; and 
then in the same sentence Mabel was introduced as “her friend, 
Miss Grahame.” The girls were dressed alike, Mr. Grippe having 
astounded Mabel on the same morning by presenting her dress with 
a rapid enumeration of his reasons for wishing them similarly attired, 
and beating back a torrent of objections by falling suddenly into a 
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fit of asthma that threatened his life. Mabel fluttered around him, 
horrified at his evident agony, and strangled with the fumes of 
stramonium, until he gasped out, “ My dear, if you don’t wish me to 
die, run away to your room! We can discuss this matter to-morrow.” 
And as soon as the gentle girl left him, the banker recovered suf- 
ficiently to drive to Gloucester, where he remained until it was time 
to dress for dinner. Mabel spent the intervening time in writing to 
her father about the gift, and in meditating upon the kindness and 
effrontery of the donor. It may as well be noted here that the return 
mail brought an answer from the Reverend Edward, in which he 
derided her scruples {nd called her a goose. It is also as well to 
note that this was a pious fraud, as Mr. Grahame really objected as 
much as his daughter to this gift, which was fully equal to a year’s 
salary. 

Mr. Grippe offered his arm to Lady Walton, who outranked the 
rest, being an earl's daughter as well as the wife of a baronet. Sir 
Henry took Heloise down, speaking French like a practised diplomat. 
Next, by Mr. Grippe’s arrangement, Mr. Algernon Walton, aged nine- 
teen, with a stunning necktie, recognising “Cousin Mabel” as a 
former playmate at Grahame Manor, and as niece of Sir Philip 
Grahame, M. P., Castleton, Sussex, took that lovely maiden down, 
turning the gentle dove into a regular lioness for the nonce, and 
causing sundry young gentlemen to regret that “puppies were not 
drowned when they were littered ”—Mr. Trumpley Wailes, for example, 
who escorted Miss Merton, the Squire preceding him with Mrs. Wailes. 
And Mr. Clinton, who followed with Sybil, passed his hand over his 
great beard and noticed the lack of hirsute adornments on the 
amiable countenance of the future baronet; and Mr. Radcliffe 
Merton, arriving a minute late, of course scowled malignantly at the 
voluble youngster opposite, as he slipped into the vacant seat beside 
Mr. Thorne. 

“Ah, Mr. Merton,” said Mr. Grippe, “you know the inflexible law 
of punctuality at Halidon, yet you have transgressed.” 

“Train half-an-hour late, sir,” answered Radcliffe. “I came from 
London. Glad to see you looking so well, sir. Sir Henry, I bring 
you a message from Sir Philip Grahame. How d’ye do, my lady? 
Mrs. Wailes, I promised myself the pleasure of handing you down to 
dinner. Uncle, did you take my place?” 

“Yes, Rad. By-the-bye, the lady opposite you is the niece of Sir 
Philip. Miss Grahame, my nephew, Mr. Radcliffe Merton ; and Mr. 
Clinton next to her.” 

“And my adopted daughter, Mademoiselle Heloise,” said Mr. 
Grippe, pointing to Sir Henry's lady. “Grace, Mr. Thorne.” 

There were six or seven devout people at the table, who did not 
hear a word of Mr. Thorne’s grace. 

First — Mabel. 

Circumstances conspired to make her very uncomfortable. She 
felt out of place in her magnificent dress. She had prepared her 
simple white muslin that had done service once or twice at Grahame 
Manor, and did not know how gorgeous she appeared until she 
looked at Heloise in the drawing-room five minutes before dinner. 
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Then she was confused and bewildered when Mr. Trumpley Wailes 
was presented by the banker, as she had given him another name. 
Then she was astounded by a remark of Mr. Clinton, who said he 
was rejoiced to meet her “at last!” with so significant an emphasis. 
Then she resented the evident attentions bestowed upon the “niece of 
Sir Philip,” which plain Mabel would not have received. Then she 
was conscious that Algernon, who was an uncouth young cub when 
she knew him in Sussex, was now quite a man in his own esteem, and 
that he had fallen over head and ears in love with her, as his admiring 
looks plainly showed. And the bluff Squire’s introduction of his 
nephew, and the identity of the latter with the “ugly man on the 
road,” were the culminating causes of distraction. Over all her 
emotions, however, there swept a wave of joyful thankfulness, as the 
mistake she had made became clearer to her apprehension, and. she 
unconsciously darted an eloquent glance at Wailes— remorseful, 
deprecating, distressed, and grateful, all at once. 

Second — Wailes. For he caught the glance and analysed it 
rapidly. Instead of hearing Mr. Thorne’s monotone, he heard the 
music of the spheres. He closed his eyes piously and revelled in 
dazzling sunlight shot into his soul out of violet orbs, now hidden 
under drooping lids. 

Third — Heloise. For she only heard the harsh accents of the 
curate without understanding the words. And she also caught the 
swift look of recognition passing from Radcliffe’s feline eyes, once 
when he saw Mabel, and again when he saw her ; and the first pangs 
of jealousy entered her bosom, while she mentally deplored her 
stupidity in making Mabel so attractive. For the dress was ordered 
by Heloise, who had resorted to various pretexts to get possession of 
an old dress of Mabel’s to send to Paris, ensuring the fit of the new 
one. It was not the dress, though, that attracted Radcliffe. 

Fourth — Radcliffe. Here was a nice business: a three-cornered 
war, with a charming damsel at each point of the triangle — Heloise, 
Sybil, Mabel. Was ever man so unlucky? Sybil had been set apart 
for him from infancy, though there had never been any love-passages 
between them. Heloise—ah! he had written some infernal nonsense 
to her in Paris. But she would have a lot of tin when Grippe died. 
But Mabel, with the heavenly eves and the look of thinly-disguised 
repugnance that shot from them! So far from repelling him, that 
glance made him more determined, and there floated through his 
vacillating mind half-a-dozen crude schemes by which he hoped to 
win her. 

Fifth —the Squire. Opposite to him was a mirror, and in it he 
saw reflected Mr. Dipperly, who was tasting the soup which a waiter 
held up in the hall behind him. The door was ajar, and the Squire 
could see Mr. Dipperly, who was adding a little salt, with his head 
very much on one side. Mr. Merton thrust his napkin into his mouth 
to repress a guffaw. y 

Sixth — Mrs. Wailes. She knew Mabel. The darling! She saw 
the cold aversion in her eyes as she returned Radcliffe’s courteous 
bow. She saw Clinton’s steadfast scrutiny of the late-comer, sedate 
and hostile. Mischief brewing! 
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Seventh — Miss Merton. Her eye was in the corner, and she also 
saw Mr. Dipperly, and detected an astounding resemblance in him to 
a cock-sparrow with its head on one side inspecting a doubtful worm. 

As the dinner progressed everybody became more comfortable. 
Algernon, in spite of his manhood, retained his boyish appetite, 
and was speedily engrossed in the discussion of dainties. Clinton 
seemed intent upon French, lugging in French phrases so constantly 


that his English appeared to get broken. He sat between Sybil and ~ 


Mabel, and addressed an occasional remark to the latter touching 
the rarity of the Beechwood flowers, the convenient walking distance 
from Halidon, and at last with an innocent manner, though he had 
been artfully leading up to the point, hoped that she and Mademoi- 
selle would renew their visit, “now that they were conventionally on 
speaking terms.” And before Mabel could answer, he suddenly 
asked her if there was not a “ South Terrace” at Halidon. 

“T will ask you to show me the terrace, Miss Grahame,” he said ; 
“T have heard of it, and have a strong curiosity to see it.” 

“The library opens upon it,” she answered. 

“Ah! Well, you will have to show me the library. But the 
chambers above — are they occupied ?.” 

“No. They are furnished and ready for occupation, but I believe 
they have not been used for many years.” 

“There is certainly some peculiarity about Gloucestershire,” ob- 
served Mr. Clinton, turning to Sybil, “and it affects the houses. 
When I took Beechwood, there were certain chambers and corridors 
that were like Blue Beard’s halls. I was quite bewildered for a week, 
trying to remember what doors to avoid.” 

“ Have you learned your limitations yet?” said Sybil. 

“ Ma foi! yes. I have cut the Gordian knot by exploring every 
nook and corner of the house ; and when you ladies visit me, which I 
hope will be shortly, I intend to take you all over the mansion.” 

“And your ghosts?” said Mrs. Wailes, who overheard his last 
remark. , 

“They are laid, Madam. But I intend you to hear the story first, 
and therefore will say nothing about them now.” 

“This is extraordinary claret, Mr. Grippe,” said the Squire. “I 
retain the memory of it from one September to another. I hope you 
have a good supply of it.” 

“Yes. I got it the year 1 bought Halidon. But it does not see the 
light except on the rare occasions when you dine with me. Maguire 
restricts my potations to bitter beer.” 

“When you retire,” said Clinton to Mabel, in a low tone, “these 
men will stay here imbibing. May I come to you in the drawing- 
room ?” 

She looked at him, surprised at the question. 

“Do not looked so shocked,” he said, laughing. “I am not a 
drinker ; like Mr. Grippe, my potations are confined to beer. But 
when you depart, they will bring on some Burgundy, and while they 
are stunned by its exquisite aroma, I can easily slip out. I havea 
word to say to you—important to you and to—another, and you 
will have to listen. Miss Sybil, what is the rule when the Burgundy 


- comes?” 
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“One glass to each lady ; then you are expected to open the door 
for our departure, and to express great regret —” 

“Tt is only au revoir, however. How shall I know when it comes?” 

“Qh, Mr. Grippe will call for it—‘ Maison Rouge !’” 

“Ha!” said Clinton, with a start, “ Maison Rouge!” 

“What is the latest sensation in London, Radcliffe?” said Lady 
Walton. 

“ Nothing, my lady ; London is a Sahara. There was not a living 
soul left this morning. Sir Philip, who has been detained on Parlia- 
mentary business, went to Sussex last night.” 

“And the town is totally deserted!” said Mr. Grippe. “Yet I had 
several ietters this morning from correspondents who expected replies 
to be sent there.” 

“Oh yes,” said Radcliffe, unabashed ; “I did not mean the city 
people. By-the-bye, Mr. Grippe, London is agog with a new enterprise, 
in which everybody is taking shares.” 

“Indeed! A new railway, I presume?” 

“No; a mine—a Yankee mine — and for a wonder it seems to be 
an honest investment. Sir Philip is a director, I think, or going 
to be.” 

“‘Dipperly, bring the Maison Rouge,” said the banker. “ Ladies, 
I have reserved the toast for this wine. Mr. Merton assures me that 
I may violate the doctor’s orders with impunity, and I venture upon 
one glass to drink your health. ‘The Ladies,’ gentlemen, in a bumper 
of Red Burgundy!” 

And amid the clatter of glasses Miss Merton, Mrs. Wailes and 
Lady Walton nodded to one another and to Heloise, and a rustle of 
silks announced the simultaneous movement of the better half of the 
goodly company as they swept out of the room ; and while Clinton 
and Wailes stood at the door as the silks swept through, they both 
overheard the question and answer :— 

“ What is the name of the mine, Rad? ” 

“ Dorado, sir. And it’s a stunner!” 


“WITCHED.” 


E lived about two miles from Allanville, Va., and this fact 
made it difficult to keep servants, for the country negroes 
were soon attracted by town charms, and the town negroes soon 
wearied of rural quiet. Despite this difficulty, however, Aunt Cynthia, 
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our cook, having such a terrible temper, I never was so glad of any- 
thing as I was to get rid of her, except —to get her back again ; for 
my husband frowned, and the children cried, and the thought of her 
bread became like “recollected music ;” but after I had dismissed 
her with a flourish of trumpets, and Mr. Smith had beat the drum 
and the children had sung a hymn of victory, what was to be done? 

But Mr. Smith continued to frown, and the children cried louder 
than ever, and our psalm of life began to be chanted in such mournful 
numbers that the burden of it became intolerable, and I said so, 
faintly adding that I wished we had Aunt Cynthia back ; whereupon 
Mr. Smith evaded dyspepsia, but preserved his dignity by saying that 
I must do as I liked, the selection of a cook was my personal affair, 
all he had to do being to pay her wages and eat her bread. 

The recent appearance of our table had broken my spirit and 
destroyed my self-respect, and I was perfectly willing to sacrifice 
dignity and ignore pride and bow again beneath Aunt Cynthia’s yoke, 
that I might once more see a loaf of bread which it would not be 
ludicrous to place beside a bouquet, or a cup of coffee that I was not 
ashamed to offer my husband ; so I gladly accepted his indirect con- 
sent to her reinstatement, and set to work to find her. As on inquiry 
I found she was still “out of place,” I had no hesitation in sending 
for her to come to me, 

She had been a family servant, and our late unpleasantness was 
soon cast into Lethe; but I had to pay for the concession made by 
sending for her. In the first place she demanded double the amount 
of her former wages, and in the second, refused to do any portion of 
the washing. 

“But ours is such a small family, Aunt Cynthy, and we are so 
regular in our habits, you would not be occupied half your time,” 
said I. 

She had seated herself with her elbows on her knees, her chin in 
both hands, her variegated turban seeming about to topple from above 
her shining black brow as she shook her head in positive refusal. 

“T don’t keer, chile ; I aint strong like I were. You has too much 
flutin’ done too. Look at dat apun you got on. I wouldn’t mind 
havin’ it myse’f. A nice apun is a gret condishun to folkeses looks.” 

I agreed that-some one else should preside in the laundry and she 
left, but returned to say that she must request an advance of eight 
dollars, as she wished to join a society. “What kind of society?” 
I inquired. 

“Hy, Miss Rose! S’maritan sitey, 0’ course! De one what buries 
folks, an’ goes out in a regaly, wid fedders on de huss,” said she. 

“ But, Aunt Cynthy,” I mildly ventured to remonstrate, “I cannot 
possibly allow you to be buried unless you die first, and in that event 
I shall be forced to employ another cook, so I really do not think it 
would pay me to advance the money for such a purpose. Have you 
any special desire to be buried?” 

“Lor, Miss Rose! ’Course I aint speckin to git buried lessen I 
die fus ; but ef de cop’rashun buries you, dey jes hauls you out fus 
thing in de mornin’, wid nobody but dem an’ you, an’ has de dirt 
trampled down on you ’fore de nex’ man knows you’s dar. When I 
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gits to hebben an’ looks back, I don’t want to see dat ragged old 
huss trottin’ away from my grave! No, my lor.” 

Then as a question of finance I propounded the interrogatory 
whether it would not be cheaper to repair the hearse. 

Aunt Cynthy threw back her head and placed her knuckles on her 
hips. “Now, Miss Rose, ef you think I dat big a fool, how you spec 
me to make bread fitten to eat?” 

Immediately the wildest apprehensions took possession of my soul, 
and I hastened to assure her with every blandishment of voice and 
gesture, that my admiration of her cookery was excelled only by my 
respect for her intellect. 

“Cos,” she continued, “cos I got to be ’fore I fix up a huss at my 
own spense, an’ den have de fus nigger dat kill hisself eatin’, goin’ 
out in it. Hy, my lor! spos’n I was to live five year! Dis ole huss 
would be wore out ’fore dat, an’ den I spose I got to fix up anoder, 
or go out like a cop’rashun nigger at last!” 

This struck me as so exquisitely funny that I screamed with 
laughter, and might never have stopped had not Aunt Cynthia, to 
my great surprise, dropped into the chair behind her and burst into 
tears, raising her voice in a wail which shocked and distressed me. 

She was not only an old woman, but as I have said, had been a 
family servant, and had made me biscuit-pigs and dough-ducks when 
I was no higher than her knee; and regularly in the oven had she 
placed a little figure with very long legs and splay feet, which she 
would lay on top of the plate of biscuit with the remark, “ Now, 
honey, go orn in to supper. Dat’s your little husman what you’s 
gwine to marry some o’ dese days, less you eats him up fus.” To 
my everlasting disgrace be it recorded, that owing to the idiosyn- 
crasies of a childish appetite, all my little “ husmans ” came to grief ; 
but that was not Aunt Cynthy’s fault, and I held in such grateful 
remembrance her efforts for my matrimonial advancement, that I 
would have wounded any fine lady I knew sooner than the black 
friend of my childhood, around whom clustered so many pleasant 
and affectionate memories ; so throwing down my work, I went up to 
her, exclaiming hastily: 

“Oh, Aunt Cynthy! please don’t cry. I would not hurt your 
feelings for anything in the world! You may have this apron that 
you like so much,” taking it off and pressing it on her lap. “I wasn’t 
making fun of you. I think it is splendid not to be afraid to die. It 
shows anybody is a real Christian. I am as afraid as can be. I 
would give anything if I did not have to. Please stop crying ; it 
makes me feel so badly!” 

“Go long, chile! You aint got nothin’ to do wid it,” said she. 

“Did not my laughing make you cry?” I asked. 

“Do pray hishe, Miss Rose! What I keer "bout you laffin?” 
asked Aunt Cynthy, wiping her eyes on her blue cotton apron. 

“Well, take some whiskey and you may feel better. Here is some 
that must be very fine; Mr. Smith says there is a sledge-hammer in 
every teaspoonful.” 

It is yet to be verified, the instance wherejn a negro refuses 
whiskey ; so Aunt Cynthia accepted my proposal, and soon becoming 
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more demonstrative, rolled back her sleeve and stretched forth her 
arm. 

“Look at dis ere arm! Don’t you know how fat I were?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, I see you have grown thin, Aunt Cynthy. What is the 
matter?” 

“Witched, honey: witched. Kunjud!” 

Then she rocked her body to and fro and shook her turbaned head 
from side to side, and again lifted up her voice in a wail so long and 
loud that neither of us heard Mr. Smith when he came in, though his 
step is not that of a fairy. 

“Charles,” said I, after she had left, “perhaps we had better not 
employ Aunt Cynthia again. She seems to have some nervous fancy 
about being bewitched, and may give us trouble.” 

“My dear,” said he, with an amused smile, “it seems to be a 
matter of difficulty getting a good servant, owing in part no doubt 
to the disadvantages of our present location, and in part perhaps 
to the——a—the emotional nature of a prominent member of the 
domestic circle —” 

“You mean yourself and your own horrid temper, of course,” I 
interrupted ; “but we won’t mind about that now.” 

“No, we won’t mind about that now,” said he, laughing ; “ only I 
was about to:remark that while I seriously doubt the fact of Aunt 
Cynthia being conjured, I am certain she is drunk ; and unless you 
intend giving her mean whiskey, I see no objection to employing her.” 

Then he put a cigar in his mouth and his head in the air, and 
walked out under the oaks, like — well, like any other man. I say it 
with a vicious vim, and as if it were the worst I coudd say —like any 
other man who thinks he has settled a point by laughing at anybody, 
and goes off to enjoy his filthy tobacco that the person he has laughed 
at would not condescend to—to look at. A man with a good cigar 
is provoking and self-satisfied enough to drive anybody into a lunatic 
asylum. 

So Mr. Charles being satisfied that Aunt Cynthia was only intoxi- 
cated by the whiskey I had given her, our engagement was ratified, 
and she came again, and went to work, but so unpleasantly that at 
the end of ten days my patience was exhausted and I went into the 
kitchen. There she sat, with an elbow on her knee, her cheek on her 
hand, her eyes on the floor, and near by sat two sable sisters gazing 
at her in solemn silence. They rose and made me two solemn bows, 
then again curiously fixed their eyes on Aunt Cynthia. 

“Aunt Cynthia,” said I, “why did we have soda biscuit this 
morning ?” 

“Cos I warn’t able to make beat biscuit,” without raising her eyes. 

“ Are you sick?” I asked. 

“ No’me.” 

“If you are, I will send for the doctor, and for the sake of old 
times, pay your bill whatever it may be; but if you are dissatisfied, 
say so, and let me get another cook. I can stand a fit of passion, but 
I will zo¢ submit to,the sulks. I had as lief any member of my family 
had the small-pox.” 
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“T aint got de small-pox, nor de sulks nother,” said she slowly, 
almost indifferently. 

“Why do you look so cross then? I hate to see people look 
cross.” 

“T aint noways cross, Miss Rose.” 

“What zs the matter, then, Aunt Cynthia?” I asked, impatiently. 
“Do pray say at once and have done with it.” 

“Taint no use sayin’. I done sont for de doctor.” 

“Dr. Clayton?” 

“Uncle Jube.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, with disappointment. 

“Uncle Jube is mighty prone to witches,” said Aunt Cynthy, and 
the explanation was evidently satisfactory to all but myself. 

I was about urging her to employ an educated physician, but re- 
flecting that her disease was purely nervous and would be soonest 
cured by the one she had most faith in, I said nothing on that point ; 
only on going out remarked that I should like to be present when 
Uncle Jube came, if she had no objection, and as she said she had 
not, on his arrival I was sent for. Aunt Cynthia had gone. to bed, 
and was so frightened that $he seemed already to have gone through 
a spell of illness. 

It was nine o’clock at night, and the little log-cabin was illuminated 
by pine-torches, which flickered and flamed and threw their fitful glare 
over the gay patchwork counterpane, beneath which Aunt Cynthia lay 
with eyes distended and quickened breath ; over the frightened ne- 
groes who had assembled to see Uncle Jube “kunjur;” and over 
Uncle Jube himself, the conjuror. He was a lean, lank negro, about 
seventy-five years old, with small black eyes and yellow eye-balls ; 
with a toothless mouth, and grizzly wool combed straight up from the 
back of his neck and ears in pyramidal shape, till at length it formed a 
clearly defined peak. The collar of his tan-colored woollen coat rose 
above his ears, and the tail thereof dangled around his heels, and 
across the breast of his yellow cotton shirt he wore a string of 
charms composed of hog’s teeth and lizard’s feet and other attractive 
specimens of natural history, while one little snake lay coiled around 
his wrist, and another made itself unpleasantly conspicuous by drop- 
ping now and then from his shoulder to the floor. On the threshold 
lay a black chicken with its neck wrung, and before a little pine table 
by the bedside sat Uncle Jube (who should have had his own wrung 
also). At his right hand, on the table, stood a glass vessel filled with 
blood ; on the left, one filled with water ; and between them crawled 
laboriously an immense black beetle. Presently the thing reared 
itself on its hind legs against the vessel of water, but being unable to 
retain its hold, slipped down and crawled toward the glass of blood, 
when Uncle Jube exclaimed sternly: “Shet yo’ eyes!” 

Aunt Cynthy closed her eyes, and he set fire to something under 
the table, filli-g the cabin with fumes of sulphur, while the pine- 
torches smoked and flamed, and his weird figure looked weirder still 
in their red uncertain glare, and the crowd of black faces appeared 
grotesquely solemn in the shifting light and shadow. He bent down, 
fixed his eyes on a corner of the cabin, and seemed to listen. Silence, 
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dead silence. He put his hand to his ear, and we held our breath, 
till he suddenly shouted a wild “ yah-hoo /” which gave us all a nervous 
shock, and caused some of the audience to spring up in the air. “I 
knowed it, I knowed it,” muttered Uncle Jube. “Somebody is 
washed your cloze, aint dey?” 

“Yes, sir, when I was sick,” said Aunt Cynthia. 

“ How long ago were dat?” 

“ Five weeks come Saddy.” 

“ How many pieces was dey?” 

“Nine.” 

“ An’ you been a perishin’ eber sence.” 

“JT was sick, an’ I aint nebber got well.” 

“'Taint same sick. Dat gal had a spite gin you, an’ she iunned 
your cloze wid a red-hot iun ‘fore she eber put ’em in de suds.” 

“Lord! lord!” groaned Aunt Cynthia, and “ Lord! lord!” echoed 
her friends in subdued tones; and no wonder they did, for it must 
be a terrible thing to have your clothes ironed with a red-hot iron. 

“ She was a tall brown ooman,” said Uncle Jube. 

“No, she warn’t; she were a chunky yaller gal,” said Aunt 
Cynthia. 

“ Dat’s jes what I say—a chunky yaller gal come for ’em, but a 
tall brown ooman sont her,” said Uncle Jube, angrily. 

“ Her name was Sary Jane,” said Aunt Cynthia, timidly. 

“ Warn’t I jes gwine to say how her name was Sary Jane? It 
don’t take you to tell me dat. I don’t want no more o’ your jaw.” 

Uncle Jube spoke severely, being undeniably disconcerted by his 
little mistake about the tall brown woman. In fact the severity of 
his succeeding sentence was no doubt due in a great measure to a 
feeling of mortification and resentment in connection with it. 

“You say how dere was nine pieces. Werry well. You ain’t got 
to eat but nine mouffuls a day tell de nine weeks is out sence she 
took ’em, an’ dat won’t be tell nex’ Saddy four weeks. Durin’ of dat 
time you got to find de gal an’ make her drink nine drops o’ black 
cat’s blood ; an’ ceppin you do dat, you gwine to die nine hours by 
sun de day de nine weeks is out, certin.” 

“Nobody wouldn’t dar to kill a black cat,” said the old woman, 
hopelessly ; “ an’ de gal wouldn’t eat none o’ its blood ef dey did.” 

“Don’t I know better’n to talk "bout killin’ a black cat, nigger? 
Can’t you git de blood outen her tail dout killin’ of her? An’ you 
got to ‘tice de gal frenly like, an’ giv it to her in lasses or coffee, or 
sech like. Course she ain’t gwine to eat it ef she know it.” 

Saying this, he dipped the beetle in the vessel of blood, and setting 
him down, left him to wander about. Presently he stopped, and 
Uncle Jube exclaimed, “ Dar! He lookin’ wes’! De gal gone wes’!” 

“That is north, Uncle,” said I. But as conjuror Uncle Jube was 
my superior, and oblivious to the claims of position, so he regarded 
my suggestion with quiet contempt, and shutting up his beetle in a 
glass jar, told them to hunt toward the west, and warned them not to 
eat the chicken that lay on the threshold; “an’ not to let nuffin 
else git hold of it dat dey keered ’bout livin’.” Then he took himself 
off, the old villain. 
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Before noon the next day Aunt Cynthia’s cabin and the adjacent 
yard were crowded with negroes, come to see the woman who was 
“witched.” They came from the town and they came from the 
country ; they came from the east and they came from the west ; they 
rose up out of the gullies and seemed born of the corn-fields ; every 
foot of earth seemed to have sent its representative, and every mistress 
in the county must have been despoiled of her domestics. 

I had Dr. Clayton several times to see her, and he declared she 
had no organic disease whatever, but that she was surely dying from 
starvation and the influence of imagination. He was willing to 
undertake the case, but she would not submit to his treatment, and 
neither threats nor persuasion could induce her to take more than the 
quantity of food Uncle Jube had prescribed. Day by day, almost 
hour by hour, her strength decreased. 

Volunteer scouts scoured the country in all directions, ml a score 
of mulatto girls were brought for Aunt Cynthia’s recognition ; but none 
proved the one who had ironed her clothes with a red-hot iron. The 
people around her prayed and.sang all day and all night. As one 
party left off, another commenced. It was terrible. It unfortunately 
happened that my husband was absent, and I remained passive 
during the excitement, for I really had not the courage to breast such 
a mad torrent of fanaticism ; but at length he came, and I asked 
what could be done to get the people away. He answered that he 
would see, and went to the cabin. 

“There is nothing to be done,” said he on his return; “she is 
nearly dead already from fright and hunger, and is sustained only by 
excitement. The fools should never have been permitted to come; 
but were they to leave her now she would die in two hours. Con- 
found it! I believe she wants to die.” 

Aunt Cynthia’s cabin stood in a yard heavily shaded by aspen 
trees, and was approached through a lane formed by a rail-fence on 
either side, with blackberry bushes straggling along the edges, and 
“ Jimson weeds” in the corners. ‘The cabin-door faced this lane, and 
Aunt Cynthia had had her bed placed so that she could keep her 
eyes fixed on the little gate connecting it with the yard ; her great black 
eyes that had grown hollow and wild searching ever for her foe, 
seeking ever one who came not, though so many thronged the rugged 
little lane. Her cheek-bones had become high and sharp; her skin 
had assumed a dull ashen hue ; her fingers were long and thin, and 
the palms of her hands wore that blue-white complexion which gives 
them such a strange expression. 

It had been our desire to deceive her in regard to the hour, be- 
lieving that if she lived beyond the “ides,” she might recover; but 
that proved hopeless, for neither she nor the rabid multitude around 
her had failed to remark that “ nine hours by sun,” the fatal hour, his 
rays entered the cabin-door. 

‘The girl who had done Aunt Cynthia’s washing could not be found, 
and the day of doom drew near. At length it came, and the night 
which preceded it beggars description — the wailing, the howling, the 
inexpressibly sweet singing ; the wild, weird chanting ; the praying, 
with its strange mixture of pathos and absurdity, its odd mingling of 
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fine fancy and unmitigated nonsense. But as day broke and the 
gray mists of dawn fled beyond the mountains, and the sun’s rays 
slanted across the wheat-fields, the excitement became too intense 
for utterance. Cabin and yard and trees and fences were filled by a 
crowd that only watched and waited, and not a sound was heard 
save the singing of the birds that flew from tree to tree, and the 
rustling of the aspen-leaves around the cabin-door. 

Slowly the sun’s rays slanted across the wheat-field, and stole 
through the corn and sought the cabin-door. 

Slowly, slowly they crept up the steps, and the sick woman’s gaunt 
face and hollow eyes were turned away from the gate through which 
she had hoped to see her foe return, and followed his burning track 
and tried to shrink away ; and the silent negroes watched and waited, 
and the’ aspen-leaves trembled and whispered, and the gaunt face 
grew ashier, and the poor terror-stricken eyes more pitiful in their 
look of imploring horror. 

Slowly, slowly the sun crept up the steps, and slowly, slowly stole 
across the threshold. 

But the gate never swung on its hinges, and “nine hours by sun” 
Aunt Cynthia died. 

JENNIE WOODVILLE. 
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CIVIS ROMANUS SUM. 


VERYTHING human is liable to abuse. We live in an age of 
extremes, of reaction against the past, of feverish grasping after 
Utopias. Like the animals celebrated in fable, we often drop the 
meat for the shadowy joint at the bottom of the water, and let fall the 
cheese, that we may sing our own immature praises. Unripeness is 
indeed one of the characteristics of the day ; we want to force open 
the bud, and enjoy the full-blown rose an hour after we have planted 
the slip. Life is too short for development ; we must have spon- 
taneous and instantaneous perfection — Pallas ready-armed against 
allcomers. We have nothing to.learn from the past ; the thinkers and 
law-givers of old were a set of benighted old fogies, looking at human 
nature through the spectacles of prejudice, and lowering human dig- 
nity by swathing it in moral and social obligations. Every man who, 
in the intervals of his work, reads the newspaper, is competent to give 
his opinion, nay, pronounce judgment on the greatest questions — not 
only of the day, but of eternity. ‘Tradition is nothing ; the accumu- 
lated philosophy of ages is nothing; history itself is nothing. It 
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holds no example, no precedent worthy to be followed by intelligent, 
self-governing men, and is only a chronicle of the intrigues of priests 
and the tyrannies of kings. Its very facts are doubtful, for there were 
no newspapers and no reporters in those days ; and as to the testi- 
mony of statesmen, of course no reliance can be placed on that! 
We suspect every man who comes to us as a teacher, for we have 
broken with the past and its superstition. We want no leader, no 
staff ; have we not our own ears and eyes to trust to, our own feet 
to carry us, our own hands with which to defend ourselves? 

Well, here is perhaps the greatest abuse of our age. We have 
taken self-reliance and made a monster of it. In one sense it is the 
direct road to knowledge and to happiness ; but its exaggeration, such 
as we see it every day, is, on the contrary, arrogant, unlovable and 
barren. The self-reliance which the world applauds is a perpetual 
state of doubt and mistrust, an ignoring of everything not proved by 
personal experience. In this chaotic life, this hurry of unripe exist- 
ence, it is impossible to build up a fixed system, an organisation of 
any consistency, proportion, or beauty, whether national or social. 

Who suffers from this? Every one ; even those who have brought 
about this aggressive and unnatural state of society. Life is turned 
into an armed neutrality, a state in which every one stands on the 
defensive, watching for an opportunity to benefit himself and carry 
out his private Utopia, regardless of the effect it may have on the 
interests of his fellow-man. As a private individual, every one feels 
aggrieved at the attitude of hostility manifested by his neighbor ; as 
a theorist, every one passes his life aggrieving others, whether know- 
ingly or unknowingly. Perhaps he takes a malicious pleasure in re- 
prisals, as school-fags are known to do when they come to the dignity 
of fag-owners. Perhaps, on the other hand, he goes on remorselessly, 
never dreaming that every step he takes crushes a competitor, and 
every word he utters kills an aspiration. He would be shocked if 
you called his rule of life brutal. He believes himself essentially civ- 
ilised. He wears good clothes and fine linen—or at least the sem- 
blance of them ; and you can generally foretell his near approach by ° 
the jingle of gold chains and a waft of perfumed air. He is emi- 
nently “respectable,” and if he knew anything so old-fogyish as a 
dead language, he would tell you proudly: “Civis Romanus sum.” 

In everyday life (to reduce our observations from a fresco to a 
cabinet picture) there is no one that does not know several varieties 
of this genuine modern product. Society is as full of them as a bride- 
cake is full of plums. In fact it is almost made up of them, for they 
prey upon one another, to that degree that they force the few victims 
they might otherwise have had to take up the same policy in self-de- 
fence. But, thank God! there ave still some who prefer to remain 
victims rather than take up weapons so foreign to their nature. 

It is undoubtedly a great thing to belong to a great nation. The 
Romans knew it, and embodied this sentiment in the words “Cizvés 
Romanus sum,” which came to be the greatest boast that a man could 
make. The whole glory of the immense Empire was thus magically 
brought to adorn and protect the personality of the Roman citizen. 
He had privileges and immunities of which, like the priestly character, 
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nothing, not even crime, could ever rob him, and he was clothed with 
an inherent authority that made. him greater than the native digni- 
taries of his birth-land. For Roman citizenship was not confined to 
the men of Rome itself ; it was an honor bestowed on foreigners and 
barbarians, whether for valor or for learning. Subsequently, when 
the Empire began to totter, it was conferred for power, as a peace- 
offering to the mighty chiefs in whose hands, foreigners as they were, 
lay the fate of the Empire. There is a counterpart to this in modern 
times —a power whose territory is larger than the Roman Empire, 
and who welcomes citizens not born of the soil, and confers honor, 
wealth and authority upon them. In other respects the parallel fails, 
but the relative dignity of citizenship in both these nations is the 
same in principle. True, the universality of the dignity somewhat de- 
stroys its value, and impairs the likeness between the two powers ; but 
that is not the point at issue. The practical working of the feeling of 
pre-eminence, born of that citizenship, and its effects on the common 
social system, are the things to be considered. That it has begotten 
certain evils in our day is incontestable ; and first of all, it has allied 
itself to the carping, self-sufficient modern spirit, and destroyed the 
feeling of Christian charity — nay more, of Christian equality. Here 
again is the pure and simple abuse of a thing noble in itself. Czvis 
Romanus sum, if coupled with the higher right of sonship by which 
we call God “Abba — Father,” is a proud motto ; shorn of that, it is 
no more than the title of Roman Consul, with which Caligula invested 
his favorite horse. 

The aggressive spirit of our day, from the growth of unbelief on 
the one hand, and overweening State-worship on the other, has per- 
meated every channel of common life, and colored the bearing of every 
man towards his neighbor, even in the most trifling relations. Some 
one has called politeness the oil that anoints the wheels of the social 
car. Now politeness especially has suffered in our day ; it has well- 
nigh disappeared. Perhaps the blunt Anglo-Saxon race has less 
natural tendency to it than any other. We instinctively avoid the 
flowers of speech, lest they might be supposed to hide a trap. But it 
is not so much the flowers whose absence we regret, for cabbage-tops 
may be offered with as good a grace as roses ; and it is not the high- 
flown words, but the courteous tone which we miss in our utilitarian 
age. Wealth, unaccompanied by good breeding and a refined educa- 
tion, naturally inclines to insolence ; it knows that it can buy any- 
thing, that in all arguments it has the world on its side, that it can 
afford to snub the multitude because the multitude dares not retort. 
But in a state of society where wealth is so precarious that it may at 
any moment change hands, and where the prospective millionaire is— 
ten to one—to be found in the hard-headed, business-like clerk, 
working at a common trade, at ten dollars a week, rather than 
in the studious, zesthetic-minded lad who can trace his ancestry to 
some scholar or divine of the old world, those who are yet on the lowest 
round of the ladder of wealth are naturally inclined to practise be- 
forehand the insolence which they recognise as a badge of their 
future success. They imagine that off-hand and cavalier manners 
are a gauge of their high aspirings, and proclaim to all comers the 
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fact that the individual before them will in a few years be able to 
“buy them all up.” They have learned that to assert themselves is 
to gain the respect of others, but they have forgotten the comment on 
this lesson, that to be able to assert himself truly a man must respect 
himself. Now boasting and fast-living do not induce se/f-respect, 
much less the respect of others. They presuppose miscellaneous 
companionship, of which the homely old proverb says that “ famili- 
arity breeds contempt.” No man who cannot live his own life in 
himself and hold his tongue can respect himself, or claim the 
respect of others. Therefore the noisy self-importance affected by 
the whole tribe of prospective rich men must in the end fail to attain its 
object, and have no other ulterior effect than to prepare for them a 
crew of blood-suckers in case of the candidate’s success, or of 
scoffers in case of his failure. 

“Smartness” is the great enemy of solid moral progress. It is 
neither wit when it clothes itself in words, nor prudence when it is 
shown in deeds. In the first case it is slang; in the second, dis- 
honesty. But for all that, it is the idol of the hour, and the goal of 
the young. From infancy it is fostered and admired. The child who 
can give a sharp and “slangy” answer at four years old, or strike 
back when it is legitimately chastised, is a model and a hero. Its 
sayings are repeated in its presence ; its spirit commended. Insub- 
ordination to all authority is thus early instilled, and an aggressive 
feeling takes root, of which the expression, if conveyed in words, 
would be, “I am as good as you, and know as much as you.” The 
natural veneration of childhood for persons placed in authority — 
above all, for parents—is the basis on which the moral reverence for 
principle is built; if the former is wanting, the latter cannot exist. 
For how much lawlessness is not this want of early training re- 
sponsible? The grace of childhood is lost with its innocence, and the 
unnaturally wise, “smart” boy, who reads the newspapers and talks 
with the most off-hand air on all questions, local or political, may be 
a wonder indeed, but a wonder rather of the monstrous than of the 
beautiful. ‘T’wo-headed calves are a wonder too; but who would 
prefer a herd of two-headed calves to the normal, innocent, staring- 
eyed calf of tradition? An old head on young shoulders is as 
lamentable a sight as a painted and enamelled de//e of sixty. The 
“smart” beginnings of such children bear speedy fruit ; the young 
forehead is soon wrinkled with care, and the brain clogged with 
speculations long before the boy should have given up thinking of 
base-ball and marbles. We have heard of a boy of ten who at a 
watering-place hotel knocked at the door of an attaché of one of the 
foreign legations at Washington. The gentleman cried “Come in!” 
and in walked the puppet as demure as a judge. 

“Well, my little man, what do you want?” said the attaché. 

“T am collecting stamps, sir. Could you spare me any?” 

“Certainly,” said the gentleman, as he searched among his envelopes 
and plunged into the waste-paper basket. In the meanwhile he amused 
himself by asking the boy a few questions. 

“What is your name?.” 

“George Davenant, sir.” 
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“ And what do you do?” ; 

“T am cash-boy in Mr. Smith’s wholesale store, sir.” 

“Indeed! And how much do you get a week?” 

“ Eight dollars, sir.” 

“1 suppose you buy candy with it, don’t you?” 

“Oh dear no, sir!” says George, highly indignant. “I board 
myself and invest the rest.” 

The gentleman laughed good-humoredly. “ Jnvest/” he said. 
“Where? At the pastry-cook’s?” ~ 

“No, sir, indeed,” says the mite, looking offended ; “ rea/ estate.” 

“Real estate! Why, where?” 

“Tllinois, sir. It’s a growing country.” 

The astounded attaché held ‘his tongue. The future millionaire 
had “posed” him. He gave him the stamps, and felt relieved when 
the young speculator left him to his own less momentous “ invest- 
ments.” 

So the boy carries his smartness to the shop or the office — the two 
worst theatres for this species of mushroom growth. Who does not 
know the misery of timid women walking into a shop “of the 
period”? A lion’s den would be nothing to it. The shopman eyes 
the new-comer all over till she grows nervous under the steady, in- 
solent gaze. He is taking her commercial measure, mentally adding 
her up, calculating how much a yard that dress cost, and turning up his 
nose at the outlay which the wearer of such a costume can probably 
afford. She asks meekly for three yards of ribbon or five yards of 
flannel, while the magnificent individual behind the counter leans 
back indifferently, as if he thought it really too much trouble to hand 
the ribbon across to her. A comrade, lolling much in the same 
position, tosses over a glance of understanding, and the poor woman 
looks up, waiting patiently until it shall be the pleasure of the august 
being to take notice that she has made her choice. For a customer 
of another kind he has another variety of impertinence. If she is 
pretty and wears rich furs and dainty gloves, he is all attention, all 
eagerness ; but he plays with his chain, draws out a perfumed hand- 
kerchief, or absently passes his fingers through his hair. He thinks 
he has made an impression — which he assuredly has, but it is one 
of insufferable presumption. An elderly or matronly woman he will 
handle joculasly, recommend this or that as As choice, what he buys 
for his wife, or what Ae thinks will suit the lady better than what she 
has asked for, and which he happens not to have at hand. Men 
are no better treated. You go in to order a new suit of clothes, and 
seeing the man who fitted you last time, tell him what you want. 
He loftily waves his hand and calls an underling, as if he were a 
Lord Chamberlain summoning a page, and says with labored non- 
chalance, “I no longer attend to these things myself.” He has been 
promoted since you were there last, and with an increase of wages 
has assumed an increase of insolence. He will scarcely vouchsafe 
you a civil look if you buy the very finest broadcloth sold in the 
establishment, or the very newest English improvement in “ swallow- 
tails.” He does not forget that princes are often met in disguise, 
and that millionaires come out of very small eggs. He bears Civis 
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Romanus sum stamped on his whole manner, but he does not 
remember that if he did not sell plenty of twenty-five dollar business- 
suits he would have very little claim to what after all is the only 
thing that gives this motto weight. 

Drug-stores are peculiarly infected with the “smart” species of the 
genus homo. There is a flavor of a “higher calling” about the young 
men who make up prescriptions, a tendency to strain after a superior 
social standing than that which belongs to other trades. They are 
mostly be-ringed and be-jewelled youths, very pert or very languid, 
with a certain condescending and supercilious air, which says plainly 
enough: “I am none of your common shopmen. I know Latin and 
understand science. I am in fact a doctor who consents for the good 
of mankind to choose the more popular walk of his profession, and 
forego a high position for the sake of his poorer brethren.” Some 
men attain their ideal of good manners by a swaggering off-handed- 
ness, a free use of slang, and a sharpness of retort born of contact 
with shallow intelligences. Spurious coin always rings sharper and 
falls lighter than genuine. Others climb to their ideal of high 
breeding by an assumption of indifference, a laziness of motion, an 
inattention to what is said to them. The former, with their hail- 
fellow-well-met air, call themselves men of the world ; the latter, with 
their unbecoming nonchalance, deem themselves what is best ex- 
pressed by that most hateful of words, “genteel.” It is superfluous 
to say that both are egregiously mistaken, and that a caricature is 
not a copy. The boisterous is always in bad taste, and nothing but 
extreme youth can excuse it, in whatever station in life it is found ; 
while as for the 2z/ admirari, it is a disease of the modern mind, not 
at all a natural attribute of the higher classes. ‘There is only one 
kind of behavior which is entirely unobjectionable, and that is to de 
yourself, There is only one which is gentleman-like in whatever rank 
it is found, and that is self-possession. So as far as social success is 
concerned, the future millionaire and actual “smart” man has as yet 
many a mile to walk before he can turn his “smartness” into high 
breeding. 

Book-stores and music-stores are also peculiarly afflicted with this 
kind of satellite. You go in and ask for a book, and some one— 
generally a youth under twenty — listlessly informs you that you may 
find the thing you require “over there—second row to the left.” Some- 
times if the customer himself looks youthful, he will be addressed as 
“young man.” If he asks to see a particular person, or has called to 
deliver a special message, he will be cavalierly told: “Guess Mr. 
So-and-so will be back in half-an-hour.” The sting of the behavior 
is of course less in the words than in the glance and tone, and so to 
a great extent cannot be expressed on paper; but many a man, 
especially a man of culture and not over-affluent circumstances, will 
recognise this sketch of the reception he has met in shops where he 
was a stranger. 

Music-shops, in the metropolis at least, are the worst of all. A 
slim, womanish-looking dandy stands behind the counter and in- 
variably makes it a point to know nothing. You may not be sure of 
the name of the piece you require, but he will not help you. You ask 
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his advice or appeal to his memory, he is exasperatingly stony. He 
very probably has a cigar in his mouth, and only reluctantly lays it 
down while he pretends to look for the music you require. Unless 
he happens to be disengaged at the moment of your entrance into 
the shop, he will not even attend to you at once. Most of these 
establishments are more or less connected with some theatre, and a 
certain clique of actors, singers, &c.,-frequent them ; not the great 
artists, of course, but the “bouffe” tenor, the negro-minstrel, the 
orchestra horn-player, and so on. These fine gentlemen lounge in, 
and keep up, in the intervals of cigar-smoking, a gossipping con- 
versation with the clerks and shopmen, engrossing their attention 
to the detriment of customers. The negro-minstrel or the “crack” 
music-hall singer on a “starring ” tour, is telling some green-room joke, 
and the shopman thinks it shows an ineffable superiority to glance at 
the person waiting to speak to him, and affecting not to notice him, 
give ear leisurely to his theatrical friends. After a while comes a 
guffaw of laughter, and then only does the clerk turn with a stare to 
the patient customer, as if that moment suddenly recognising his 
existence. There are exceptions to this rule, and in some music- 
shops (as in many stores of other descriptions) you will find courtesy 
and respectful empressement. One such we particularly call to mind, 
but there the emp/oyés were foreigners. 

It must not be supposed that it is only the male attendants in 
shops that take this aggressive mode of reminding you of the famous 
rule, “I am as good as you, and better too.” Since this is an age of 
“woman’s rights,” it would be unjust that women should not make 
the most of such a splendidly irresponsible position, through which 
to make the “ pride of office” felt at the expense of their less favored 
sisters. Girls are quite as “smart” as boys, and at fourteen or fifteen 
are perfect nuisances. That is another daily experience of shoppers. 
Of this species the smaller stores, on the different Avenues in the 
less fashionable neighborhoods, have a quasi monopoly. Civis 
Romanus sum is unconsciously at the bottom of all their airs and 
graces. They are not going to dress plainly and talk in a low voice 
because they are obliged to earn their living by daily labor; oh no! 
they can have their hair dressed half a yard high, and go to balls 
a dozen times in the season, as well as Mrs. X, the merchant’s wife 
on the Avenue. They have “gentlemen” to take them out sleighing 
in the winter, and to the Park in the summer, and to give them ice- 


cream and supper-tickets. This is a free country — ay, so free that’ 


there is not a man in it who is not bound to the wheel, and forced to 
grind his brains into bread, if he cannot his muscle ! 

But how comes it that with all this giant self-assertion, this 
scrambling of the little to hold on to the skirts of the great, this 
perpetual realisation of the fable of the ox and the frog, there is so 
little ¢rwe equality? The Christian ideal of equality is that before 
God one soul is as precious as another. But how is that realised in 
our day? Do not the newspapers cry out against the abuse of the 
churches of all denominations being merely meeting-houses for the 
rich and fashionable? For whom does the fashionable preacher 
care? Who has the best pews? Will the beggar and the millionaire 
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kneel side by side? Whose family does the minister visit oftenest, 
the one that needs his spiritual comfort, or the one that supplies his 
temporal support? It is not so in Italy, the so-called benighted land 
of superstition ; there pews are not sold at auction, and the descendant 
of the Colonnas, the Medici, and the Este, kneels on the marble floor 
beside the ragged peasant and the deformed beggar. 

Again, the judicial ideal of equality is that before the law one man 
has the same rights as another. Have we kept to that? Does the 
rich man’s money never shed a softer light on his offence than would 
fall on the crime of a poor man? Is not weal.) practically justified 
in despising the Decalogue and disbelieving in t..c incorruptibility of 
human nature? ; 

There remains social equality, the only fallacy aiong the three, 
and strangely enough the only form of the principle w:.ich the world 
obstinately persists in grasping. Ask our Civis Romanus if he cares 
about kneeling in the best pew or being shut up in a cai; eted cell, 
and his interest in the question will be at best but lukewatin ; but 
ask him if he aspires to drawing-room honors, to French mirrors, 
velvet carpets, carriages and plate and Lucullian dinner-parties, if he 
would like to see his son the comrade of a stray Prince, and his 
daughter the wife of a Viscount, and you will find that this is precisely 
the goal of his ambition. This is the game for which he has fostered 
their infant ‘smartness ” and sharpened his own wits ; this is the end 
of his toil, the realisation of his dreams. Social equality is the U/tima 
Thule of the prospective millionaire, perhaps because it is just the 
most impossible to attain. He forgets that society is not a State, 
and is not ruled by an act of Legislature ; it is a Masonic brother- 
hood, and has its own signs, its own grades, and bows to none but 
rulers of its own choice. It is simply the most inaccessible and at 
the same time intangible thing in existence ; the most arbitrary and 
the most exclusive. It is perfectly irresponsible to outside authority, 
and lives its own life with a triple Chinese wall guarding its sacred 
enclosure. It is very little use trying to scale the paddock or surprise 
it, and a social position when violently usurped by one party or 
reluctantly tolerated by the other, is very apt to prove a thorn in the 
side of the intruder. 

To return to the subject of shop grievances, and the premature 
“smartness” imparted to the mind of the young by the fallacious 
rendering of the proud motto Civis Romanus sum. The lower order 
of stores presents just as objectionable features as the higher. 
“Groceries ” are peculiarly disagreeable, and tea-shops hardly less so. 
The former are often—we have the type in our mind and could 
mention its whereabouts — presided over by a man in a tall hat and 
a worsted “jersey,” walking consequentially up and down, not aiming 
at fashionable languor, but at an equally provoking expression of the 
underlying boast Civis Romanus sum. He is the independent work- 
ing-man, the product of a Connecticut common-school, the self-making 
man, who knows that what he sells is good and speaks for itself, so 
that politeness is entirely superfluous. You go in and ask for a little 
vinegar, and complain that you can nowhere get vinegar of a particular 
reddish shade which you affect. The man in the tall hat— lank and 
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gritty as to his outer man — take$ you up sharply, and says “you may 
go where you like before you find as fine vinegar as that.” You 
faintly object that it may be very fine but it is not what you want. 
“Wal,” he answers tartly, “guess you'll not find what you want. I 
raise my d—d vinegar myself.” Is not that the quintessence of the 
self-assertion of the age? What is és must be the best; do you 
think he is not every bit as good as you, if he does “raise” vinegar 
from an apple-orchard and sell it over the counter? And who are 
you, pray, who don’t come for darre/s of vinegar, but only for a pitiful 
ten-cents’ worth ? 

Bakeries and confectionaries are far. less offensive ; the dame is 
often round and buxom and motherly, the master a good-natured 
barrel on two legs, with a jovial face that only wants the holly-wreath 
to be the image of old Father Christmas. He is a foreigner, and he 
has not yet got rid of his old-fashioned manners. See the yellow- 
headed urchins at his door, though ; they are “smart,” and in a few 
years will want to walk straight from the oven-room into Wall Street. 

In the country, shops have the same drawbacks without most of 
the advantages of city stores. The superciliousness of the youths 
employed is often worse, because more clumsy and more incongruous. 
They have perhaps spent a month in the neighboring city and bought 
a frock-coat there. Of course this passes for a graduation in fashion 
and savoir-faire, and the youth becomes the observed of all observers, 
the pattern and the hero of his set. Certain shops become local 
gossip-clubs, where agricultural novelties are hotly discussed, and 
scandal mixed with discussion almost as skilfully and with quite as 
much relish as in higher circles. Even in the most remote districts, 
where money is scarce and improvements unknown, the aggressive 
spirit of the day has subtly made its way and ferments in the farmer’s 
mind. Every one you meet has, with all his familiarity, a reserve 
stock of feeling in the background, which, put into words, would come 
to the same formula— Civis Romanus sum; a moral drawing-up of 
oneself, and an inquiry, “Who are you that dare know better than 
we do?” 

Besides the shopman, there is the office-clerk, who is a bright and 
shining light of the worship of self. ‘The “smartness” of these gentry 
is almost beyond description. If you knew nothing to the contrary, 
you would imagine each individual to be the head of the establish- 
ment. ‘They invariably judge a man by the coat he wears, and are 
more or less insolent according to the measure of his apparent means 
of defence. There is nothing for it but to stare them down and 
“give as good as you get.” Inquisitiveness seems their inherent 
attribute. They are so accustomed to judge and decide for others, 
that they consider themselves to have a natural right of cross-exami- 
nation. It never strikes them that you may prefer not to speak of 
your private affairs with the first stranger that accosts you, and in 
whose company you may accidentally be obliged to sit for ten or 
fifteen minutes. ‘This questioning mood is pure habit, and just as 
unconscious and unbecoming as picking one’s teeth or whittling a 
piece of wood. Indeed, either of these habits is generally the accom- 
paniment of a fondness for cross-examination, and the result is that 
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if the innocent victim is entrapped, and believes the questions to be 
put through benevolence rather than unmitigated impertinence, he 
will soon be hurt and offended at the unconcerned restlessness of his 
confidant’s fingers. It is said that the great social charm of the late 
Emperor of the French was simply this, that he seemed when talking 
to any one, high or low, to be utterly absorbed for the time being in 
the subject under discussion. It was as if nothing and no one on earth 
had the slightest interest for him save the person to whom he spoke 
and the niatter on which they conversed. With our modern “smart” 
youths it is precisely the contrary. They make a point, and consider 
it ultra-fashionable too, of looking at anything and everything except 
their interlocutor, and of answering with feigned absent-mindedness, 
as if their thoughts were taken up with the affairs of the nation, and 
they had no time to waste in attending to such an insignificant 
conversation as yours. 

You enter a large shipping-office and inquire for Mr. Z. “He is 
not in. What is your business?” “I want to see him. in person. 
How soon will he be in?” “In a quarter of an hour, possibly.” 
You sit down to wait. The clerk fussily stalks up and down his 
little pen of walnut and ground glass, putting away papers, opening 
and shutting drawers, and producing a general impression of high 
responsibility. Presently he comes out, cigar in mouth, and loftily 
inquires if he can do anything for you. No; you want to see Mr. Z, 
“What about?” says the dapper little man. His curiosity will not 
stand this suspense any longer. “That is my business,” you answer. 
Presently the door opens, and an Irishman in poor but clean attire 
comes in. He is tall and stalwart, but he looks timidly round at the 
unaccustomed surroundings. The clerk retreats behind his rampart 
and appears at the little window. He does not help the man by 
asking a civil question, but stares stonily at him. 

“Ts this Mr. Z’s office, sir?” hazards the big man. 

“Yes,” curtly says King Clerk. “Whose else should it be?” 

“T want to know about the boats and the fares.” 

“Well, where do you want to go to?” 

“T’m not quite sure of the way, sir, and I’d be glad if you’d tell me 
a little something about it.” 

“If you don’t know where you want to go to, I can’t help you, my 
good fellow,” and the clerk pushes forward a list of boats, fares, 
destinations and connections utterly bewildering to the man, and 
which he knows very well is all Greek to him. Helplessly the latter 
gazes at it. The “gentleman” behind the glass opening gives him © 
a look that is enough to freeze any further question on his lips, and 
saunters away to the window, ostentatiously paring his nails. 

The man grows red and fidgets with the useless list ; then getting 
desperate, he calls again, “ Sir!” 

The supercilious young dignitary lifts his eyebrows as high as he 
can, and with exasperating coolness slowly comes up and bestows 
another freezing glance on the outsider. 

“T can’t make it out at all. I want to get to the nearest seaport 
town to ‘ Masonville, Georgia’” (he reads out the name slowly from 
a card he has drawn from his pocket), “but I can’t make out this 
confounded lot of names.” 
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“Oh, why didn’t you say so before?” mildly inquired the autocrat 
behind the screen, with a sneer so palpable, and a look at the man’s 
coat so evidently insulting, that the poor fellow dashes down the paper 
and cries out: 

“T’ve heard there were pigs in this country, but, be jabers! you’re 
just the very old sow herself.” * 

The Civis Romanus is taken aback. It is well for him that he is 
not outside, for the man’s powerful arm might teach him a lesson he 
would not forget for a long time ; and we incline to think that it is a 
great pity he does not get it, for he wants it worse now than he ever 
did the rod when he was at school. That Irishman works harder for 
his bread than the dandy who sits paring his nails and reading the 
newspapers in Mr. Z’s office, and only those who work hard for their 
bread know how much bitterer an uncivil answer makes their lot. 
To toil without ceasing is bad enough, without having a comparative 
idler look down upon you and answer your civil question by an 
undisguised sneer. An extra two hours’ work would be less hard to 
undergo ; a blow on the head would be more welcome. 

This episode over, the clerk again practises his hand on the former 
visitor, who had watched the scene with unfeigned disgust; but he 
no longer finds him so patient. The latter soon gets up and leaves 
the office, and Mr. Z never knows that he has been there. Such 
scenes are frequent enough, and the younger the clerk the more 
insufferable he makes himself. But even older men may ripen and 
bear about the same warp in their social demeanor. Here is an 
instance, also a fact :— 

A young lady enters an office of a peculiar kind,.in the very heart 
of the business district. The arrangements are as luxurious as those 
of a Pullman car on the Pacific Railroad, and the various offices bear 
indeed a great likeness to the upholstered cells of the dining-room 
car. This is a place where great and not always safe speculations 
are hatched. The business of the visitor has nothing to do with 
money, but with an appointment connected with a fashionable church. 
The speculator is a vestryman, and has the double power of interest 
and wealth. But it is not with him that we are concerned ; he is not in, 
and the lady is invited to wait. Presently up comes an ancient Civis 
Romanus, evidently a subordinate clerk, whose keen inquisitive looks 
betray the inveterate questioner. Perhaps he thinks that his ripe age 
gives him a prescriptive right without impropriety to address young 
girls ; but we believe that he must have been born with a point of 
interrogation in his mouth, instead of the traditional spoon. 

“You want to see Mr. Y?” 

“Yea.” 

“Ts it on business?” 

“Yea.” 

“ Guess it’s about the church?” 

“Yes” (unguardedly). 

“Ts it for yourself?” 

“No” (reluctantly). 

Here there is a pause. Civis evidently perceives that he is not 





*A fact. 
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encouraged. But that is a trifle. So after a few steps forwards and 
backwards, and a remark that he guesses Mr. Y won’t be long now, 
he returns to the charge. 

“ Are you an American?” 

“No.” 

“ A German?” 

“No.” 

“ An Irishwoman then?” 

“He.” 

He retires into his shell, puzzled both by the lady’s reticence and 
her threefold denial. After another pause, he deliberately sits down 
opposite her on the office arm-chair in Mr. Y’s own sanctum, and 
taking out a cigar, observes: 

“You don’t object to smoking?” 

“No,” says the lad, untruthfully, but glad to purchase his silence 
at any price. He puts thoughtfully for five minutes, after which 
Mr. Y comes in, and “ivis paternally introduces the girl to the 
notice of the man of wealth. 

In the great city-hotels the same spirit of “smartness” distresses 
and béwilders you. Every emp/oyé seems to wrap himself in his own 
stateliness, and to bear a label on his forehead: “I serve because 
I choose, not because I am obliged.” Not one would go a step 
beyond his beat, for fear of compromising his dignity. The office- 
clerk is a mighty personage, and awes you by his gaze of conscious 
dignity. His outward man, much bejewelled, is a cross between the 
third-rate actor and the broken-down ward alderman. We had occa- 
sion one day to try the amenities of one of our most sublime hotels, 
and found but one civil man among the whole staff of referees, and 
that was the porter. 

There is a peculiar growth of Civis Romanus more aggressive, 
more representative, and withal more amusing than all these —a real 
native product, impossible in any other. state of society — and that is 
the newspaper reporter. He is the very acme of self-sufficiency. To 
him privacy is non-existent ; he does not recognise the right of states- 
men and judges to have and keep official secrets, any more than the 
right of obscure individuals to grieve or rejoice in the bosom of their 
own families. He does not even ask for your opinion, he demands 
it. He is the incarnate inquisition of our day. You are not bound 
to confess your sins in secret to a minister of God ; that is out of 
date, says the world ; but we offer you instead an opportunity of con- 
fessing your inmost thoughts to a minister of the press, and through 
him to the body of the nation, for the amusement, not the edification, 
of mankind. The reporter considers himself, not only a Civés, but 
a public censor, an all-powerful being. No benighted European can 
take from him the glory of having invented his profession, or can 
outdo him in the exercise of it. It is all his own, a personal 
creation. With imperturbable good humor he pokes his brazen mask 
into every assembly, heeding no rebuff, never confessing himself 
beaten, even: if by chance the good taste of a person whom he 
attempted to interview has got the better of his vanity and sealed his 
lips. He is never at a loss, but coins where he cannot copy, invents 
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where he cannot report. When the historical “seventy” sat one night 
in secret conclave, discussing reform in municipal matters in New 
York, the irrepressible Civis of a free country, determined to circum- 
vent such medizval secrecy, climbed up the water-pipe and looked in 
through the chinks in the shutters. The next morning, as any one 
may remember, there was in one of the great “dailies” a partial 
report of the meeting, and a full one of the writer’s exploit. 

The ingenuity of interviewers is endless ; they are as full of re- 
sources as a Sailor. If they were not so many, a few might be 
tolerated as “ originals ;” but the fun has grown to be exasperating, 
now that they swarm in our cities, and that no man’s house can any 
longer be called his castle. The Vienna Exhibition could boast no 
more genuine, unique product of the civilisation of the new world 
than an “interviewer.” It is said that in Germany there is such a 
calling as “wine-tasting”: if this is true, it is the only calling to 
which that of a first-rate interviewer can be likened. This system, 
odious, though amusing, is but the expression of another phases of 
that “smartness” which we might rather call by its right name, 
irreverence. It is a frothy and an ornamental phase, true ; but it is 
none the less mischievous. A tendency to sap the reverential spirit 
of a people is a sure sign of moral decay. What a man has ceased 
to respect, he cannot care to preserve. Sooner or later everything will 
appear to him a gigantic joke, and family, fatherland and religion 
will all seem to him as so many soap-bubbles burst. His “ smart- 
ness ” will have left him stranded, without one hope to cheer him, one 
affection to comfort him. And of a nation of such units what can be 
expected? There is a very serious side to this growing self-assertion, 
this lofty severance from all tradition. 

It might be well if the proud motto, the perversion of whose 
meaning is ruining so many young souls, were applied in a different 
sense and under different circumstances. The man who so pom- 
pously struts abroad in the knowledge of his status as a Civis Romanus, 
has a convenient knack of sinking his dignity when it suits his pas- 
sions to do so. He does not consider his freedom as imposing duties 
upon him, but as absolving him from the bonds of any duty. Now 
this is a fatal mistake. Freedom does not lie in the absence of all 
bonds, but in the deliberate choice of certain bonds. If you are 
proud of a distinction, honorable in itself, you will not dishonor it by 
making it the pretext of vice and license. A man distinguished by 
an order of knighthood would scarcely carry his blue or red ribbon 
into the lowest haunts of vice, that is if he had common decency left. 
Civis Romanus sum should be the expression of a status as noble as 
that of a Knight of St. John. It ought to include the spirit of that 
other motto, Wodlesse oblige. For every duty includes a corresponding 
responsibility. If a man could remember that as a Christian and 
a citizen certain lowering pleasures and degrading habits are unbe- 
coming to him, what a different and a purer world we should live in! 
Supposing a drunkard, or one on the road to intemperance, could 
hear a voice whisper to him as he stood leaning unsteadily against 
the door of a liquor-saloon: “ What art thou doing here, profaning the 
title which thy birth has given thee, and God has ratified, by making 
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thee a-citizen of a growing country, the child of an enlightened age? 
What will men say of thy fatherland if thou representest it in such a 
manner? How darest thou be proud of thy birth-right and yet delib- 
erately sell it fora dram? How canst thou be proud of a name that 
is dragged in the mire, and is repeated every moment by the thick 
tongues of companions who have left their reason at the door of these 
dens? What is there left thee of which to boast? First, the promises 
of thy baptism, then the honor of thy manhood, both trampled under 
foot. See that reeling form and lack-lustre eye, hark to that maun- 
dering tongue, and then say if they represent a man fitted conscien- 
tiously to perform the duties of a father, a citizen, an elector, a legis- 
lator!” That indeed would be a useful reading of the grand motto, 
Civis Romanus sum. If such a consciousness of his political rights 
could stand as a shield between him and temptation, and he could 
recollect that whatever is mean or tricky or equivocal is unworthy of 
him, well and good —let him be proud of his position ; but if it is used 
only to justify or color certain dishonest proceedings, or to palliate 
certain low associations, and to vindicate his : }‘at to choose a life of 
license, then let him rather fling away the dist ction in name, as he 
has already thrown it aside in principle. If the frantic scramble after 
social equality were changed into aspiration after intellectual supe- 
riority, it would be well with our future rulers, our future millionaires. 
If a boy could change his “smartness” into studiousness, love of 
knowledge and thirst for education, we should be on the high-road to 
solid success, and might soon look forward to a renewal of the intel- 
lectual life of Athens. Education is a truer knowledge of the world 
than association with the world’s sorriest specimens. An educated 
man, be his origin what it may, is ¢fso facto worthy of any position, 
fitted for any society. To be self-made is a thing of which men are 
proud, and to which every “smart” youth is taught to aspire ; but 
after all, what does it mean? It means to heap up money. It is 
emphatically a non-progressive thing. The means gradually become 
the end. Money without mind is not productive of any result. The 
unlettered millionaire lives much the same life as his fellow-mechanics, 
only he has less freedom in his actions. His wealth makes a sort of 
artificially decorous atmosphere around him that forbids certain 
things as “low”; a kind of perpetual Sunday, when he must neither 
whistle nor read the almanac. Other pleasures he does not crave 
because he was not brought up to enjoy them, no one taught him to 
appreciate them. “Self-made” is an inappropriate term, for it often 
expresses nothing more than the elimination of the noblest part of 
man, and the fostering of the lower nature at the expense of the 
higher. But a man who has educated himself is truly self-made, for 
he has developed his higher powers, he has cleared the field of his 
mind, and instead of being fit for nothing but a particular trade, he 
has all the world of thought before him and can choose any of its 
paths. If he ever becomes rich he has so many noble tastes to 
gratify that his wealth seems like a seed-bag from which a whole 
garden may be planted ; if he remains poor, he still has the ideal, of 
which nothing can rob him, the independence and self-sufficiency of 
a mind able to create its own world and live on intangible pleasures. 
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Poor or rich, he knows that he is still in the truest, widest sense of 
the words Civis Romanus, the citizen of his country, with an intelli- 
gent and discriminating appreciation of her wants, and the firm will 
to promote her welfare as far as in him lies — and the citizen of the 
realm of thought, knitted in spirit with all the great thinkers of the 
past and present, a member of the commonwealth which counts the 
sages of Egypt and India its forefathers, and stretches the hand of 
fellowship to every struggling searcher of to-day, of whatever clime 
and race and creed he may be. We want in our times an education 
that shall keep a man honest and pure in his business relations, 
blameless in his domestic circle, patriotic in the day of trial, self-col- 
lected in danger, a reliable friend, and above all a conqueror of his 
own baser nature. This is the education which ought to take the 
place of “smartness,” and which alone can make the title of Civis 
Romanus something better than a mockery or the cloak of hypocrisy. 
This is the education of a Christian, a man who honors his manhood 
and is determined to stand by the higher and purer ideal of the true 
dignity of human naire. And let no one think that this is a very 
high-flown and far-fe@thed conclusion of a sketch of things so trivial 
in themselves as those which we have mentioned. How shall we dare 
to call anything trivial when we reflect upon the motives of men and 
the consequences of their actions? ‘The most insignificant things in 
life have their serious side, and may produce unexpected results ; 
hardly one action, trivial as it may seem, but sows a seed that may 
rival the Scriptural tree in which all the birds of the air made their 
nests. In one sense nothing human is trivial. Every word is laden 
with responsibility, every motion fraught with unseen consequences, 
every thought connected with a web of possibilities that are really 
awe-inspiring to a conscientious mind. Our age is fond of exagger- 
ation and perversion of words, but let us look keenly behind all these 
wordy disguises, and be warned in time to do better than those around 
us, to live a life of truth, shaping our commonest actions by the 
standards of the maxims that are ever on our lips, scorning to use 
high-sounding words to conceal emptiness, or to make protestations 
do the work of deeds. 


B. M. 
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A VIOLET SONG. 





HERE she slumbers, fast and deep, low among the grasses, 
Violets shall bloom all May; and upon her breast 
Did we fasten violets ere they closed her coffin, 
Leaving her to lie alone in the last sweet rest. 


And a tender véngeance shall be wrought upon him: 
Never shall a violet’s breath near him softly sigh, 

While the fragrant season sweetens all the garden, 
But his lip shall tremble, and tears dim his eye. 


In a mist enfolded, he shall dream each May-time 
Of one May, when warm and dark and silent was the night, 
That he gathered violets warm from some half-closed fingers ; 
And of her, low lying where they bloom so white! 


EtTA HARDY. 








QUINCISM PAST AND PRESENT. 


N the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Master William Shakspeare, a 

play-wright of some repute, has given us a charming creation of 
fancy. It is true that a carping and diminutive mind may object 
that while the scene is laid in Athens, we find there not only Greeks, 
whom we naturally expect to meet, but also fairies—a peculiar 
institution of the North — and persons addicted to amateur histrionic 
pursuits, whose somewhat plebeian names conclusively attest their 
Anglo-Saxon origin. But if the critic will indulgently overlook this 
incongruous assemblage, he will see beyond it beauties enough to 
reward him for his lenity. 

But it is not with the beauties of the drama that we are now to 
deal. The loves of Theseus and Hippolyta, of Demetrius and Hermia, 
and of Oberon and Titania, are all sufficiently unfolded in the play, 
and need no commentator to amplify them. ‘Through the delightful 
fancies of the story, however, runs a ludicrous episode, in which the 
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Anglo-Saxons with the plebeian names are the actors. Their chief 
is one Peter Quince, a carpenter, and it is of him that we purpose to 
speak. 

Mr. Quince cannot be called a prominent character in the piece. 
Despite his unquestionable merit, Shakspeare has seen fit to touch 
faintly, and even slightingly, upon Peter, and rather to eclipse him, 
by pushing forward to public notice the obtrusive Puck and the 
self-sufficient Bottom. But Shakspeare’s instinct of delineation was 
too strong and too correct to allow him wholly to obscure such a 
representative man, and it is therefore probable that we shall be 
able to find sufficient mention of him to give us a fair outline of his 
character. 

He is introduced in the attitude of calling his Thespian band about 
him to prepare for the representation, before the court, of the tragedy 
of Pyramus and Thisbe. His first words give us a by no means faint 
inkling of what manner of man he is :— 


“Here is the scroll of every man’s name, which is thought fit, through all 
Athens, to play in our interlude before the duke and the duchess.” 


This remark, being interpreted, means that here is a list prepared 
by me, Quince, and in my opinion it contains the names of all who 
are qualified to unite with me in this project. The list derives all 
its value from being the composition of Peter Quince ; the qualifica- 
tions of the parties are decided by that self-appointed arbiter, and 
with a Podsnappian ostracism the remainder of Athens is relegated 
to a condition of permanent and hopeless unfitness for any stage. 
His language seems thinly to veil a glare of defiance and annihilation 
at the unfortunate being who may timidly insinuate a revision of the 
scroll, or who may dare to question the infallibility of his judgment. 

Quince then allots to each member of the troupe the part appointed 
for him. This is a task which would doubtless have been described 
by Bottom as “in Ercle’s vein.” Its difficulty is fully equal to that 
of any of the labors of the renowned athlete of mythology, but it 
cannot possibly meet with such success as he won. People have 
such an unreasonable propensity to exercise their own choice in most 
matters. But Quince is confident of his own powers of selection, and 
issues his orders with a positiveness and brevity excelled only by that 
centurion whose vocabulary of tactics consisted of the two words “ Do 
this!”” His decrees are as inexorable as if he were a male Fate, and 
he will admit of no excuse. For instance :— 

Quince. Flute, you must take Thisby on you. 

Flute. What is Thisby? A wandering knight? 

Quince. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

lute, Nay, faith, let not me play a woman ; I have a beard coming. 

Now this seems a reasonable argument on the part of the feminised 
Flute, and would probably be admitted by anybody but Quince as a 
valid excuse; particularly as Bottom, the accommodating, whose 
motto was semper paratus, offers to take upon himself the impersona- 
tion of Thisbe. But away with the thought that any plan formed and 
enunciated by Peter Quince should be altered, and he testily replies: 


‘No, no, you must play Pyramus ; and Flute, you Thisby.” 
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A mild, inoffensive man by the name of Snug is then crowded by 
the dictatorial Peter into the lion’s part, in spite of a strenuous effort 
on the part of the irrepressible Bottom to assume it. 


Snug. a pe the lion’s part written? Pray you, if it be, give it me, for 
I am slow of study. 

Quince. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but roaring. 

Bottom. Let me play the lion too: I will roar that it will do any man’s heart 
good to hear me. I will roar that I will make the duke say, Let him roar again, let 
him roar again. 

The autocrat of the Athenian stage having assigned to his sub- 
ordinates their respective parts, the simple-minded group retire to 
repose. One rehearsal ensues, which may charitably be termed lame 
and imperfect, and in which Quince does not appear to great advan- 
tage, his title to the leadership of the corps being, in a large measure, 
usurped by the aspiring Bottom. Moreover, this rehearsal is sadly 
interrupted by severe practical joking on the part of the playful 
Puck, and the consequent rapid dispersion of the players. 

On the wedding-day of the duke the tragedy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe is duly enacted. But Quince, the originator of the project, 
the dictator of all its arrangements, and its main-spring in general, 
makes his appearance only to speak the prologue, and then vanishes 
and is seen no more forever. Why is this? Judging from his manner 
and habits we should expect to see him act Pyramus, Thisbe, Moon- 
shine, and one or two other characters, bury himself and the rest of 
the deceased at the close of the play, and then appear in the vicinity 
of the foot-lights to receive the applause of the audience. What 
reason cai be assigned for his wholly unexpected modesty and re- 
tirement? There is an explanation, and it shall be given in its place. 

Is Peter Quincism dead? Not so; or, if it is, verily from the 
place of departed spirits its shadow is cast over the whole earth. It 
pervades every sphere of life, every class of society. Turn where 
you will, you will find men whose sole aim seems to be to direct the 
actions of others, and assign to them parts in the life-drama. You 
find men who with their tiny picks and shovels are digging little 
ditches, and requesting broad and mighty currents to run in them; 
who are presenting their pint-measures to tuns of intellect, and saying, 
“ Get into this: it is about your size”; who will attempt to gauge the 
star-depths with a yard-stick, and apply the short-division rule to the 
solution of a problem in the Integral Calculus. 

Sometimes the Quince of to-day is found in the pulpit. Many of 
his associates in the ministry are content to preach the word of the 
Lord as the only rule for the control of the heart and the guidance 
of the life ; who seek to impart to men the truth which God has 
given, and who would die rather than adulterate it with their own 
counsels. But Quince D.D. is prepared on his own responsibility 
to tell any man just what he ought to do under any circumstances ir 
which his moral nature may find itself. For a “thus saith the Lord,” 
he practically substitutes “Agomet dixi.” He is somewhat inclined to 
the opinion that his parsonage is a cis-Atlantic Vatican, and that 
Hildebrand and Gregory were but feeble prototypes of himself. He 
looks with mild reproach upon the blue-laws of Connecticut and 
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similar restrictions of human conduct as rather lenient, and as 
affording entirely too much scope of freedom of choice as to a man’s 
walk and conversation. A certain, or perhaps uncertain old somebody 
has said, “ The preacher who doth enlarge himself an inch, belittleth 
his preaching an ell”; but the Reverend Quince enlarges himself to 
that extent that the revelation of God to man is entirely belittled by 
contrast with’a colossal image of Quince.* His hearers retire from 
the sanctuary with a general impression that they have learned much 
Quincism and very little Gospel. 

There is also the Peter Quince of society, who is ever ready with 
words of advice or of criticism. Sometimes military affairs are the 
subjects of his comment. He is perfectly willing to enter into an 
exhaustive statement of every campaign, from the battle of the four 
kings against five, spoken of in the book of Genesis, to the Ashantee 
war, pointing out all the blunders, and showing how much more 
strategy might have been displayed. His estimate of most of the 
world’s warriors is disparaging; and after hearing it, the human 
mind marvels that they should have chosen a profession for which 
they were so totally unfitted. Had Quince been at Thermopylae, he 
would have placed that time-honored hero Leonidas in a far better 
position than he really occupied ; or had he been at Pharsalia, he 
could have dropped pregnant hints to that mere tyro, Cesar. In 
brief, he is a general of the species denominated “ stick.” 

Or perhaps he is inclined to hold forth upon literature and art. 
Here is a field in which it is allowable to be as autocratic as one 
pleases, and our Quince avails himself of the liberty. The way in 
which he can and does criticise the foremost writers of the world is 
enough to make them forswear any literary efforts more ambitious 
than the composition of modest primers and unassuming spelling- 
books. So far as art is concerned, could Raphael hear Quince’s 
opinion of cartoons and frescoes, he would execrate himself for 
having ever put brush and colors upon anything more ostentatious 
than a fire-screen. 

To follow this variety of Peter Quince through the catalogue of the 
topics upon which he instructs, advises and warns, would lead us 
along an endless path. He is found everywhere; and while the 
subjects of his conversation may be different, his manner of treating 
them is invariably the same. He is ever the benignant man whose 
only purpose is to disclose the faults of others and map out a reflex 
of his own opinions for their guidance. He could have shown 
Marius how to sit with more dignity amid the ruins of Carthage, and 
Curtius how to leap more gracefully into the abyss. 

Peter Quince in the family circle does not come under the observa- 
tion of quite so many people as he does in society, but he is probably 


more disagreeable at home than anywhere else. Only consider for a - 


moment what a nuisance a man of this character must be when let 
loose upon a helpless family! Of course he interferes in everything, 
and lays down absurd rules which it would be impossible to comply 
with, and which if followed would be less satisfactory to him than to 
any one else. He preaches tiresome homilies to his wife upon every 
domestic duty, from the management of a sewing-machine, of which 
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he knows nothing, to the treatment of the newest baby, about which 
his information is equally extensive. His children’s amusements and 
studies are restricted by laws Draconian in rigor and Rhadamanthine 
in execution, and his affrighted offspring flee from his approach as did 
the enervate Roman from the conquering tread of an Alaric or an 
Attila. 

To revert to the original Quince, it will be remembered that he 
was by profession a carpenter. While there is no antecedent proba- 
bility that a good carpenter will be a bad actor, it must be admitted 
that the study of hammers and hand-saws is not the most direct path 
to the buskin and histrionic fame. Nor does it usually give a man 
that keen perception of dramatic talents in other people which Quince 
should have had before he attempted to choose his actors. In fact, 
Quince undertook a line of business for which neither natural aptitude 
nor education fitted him. May we not with becoming diffidence assume 
that the Quince of to-day has committed the same error? 

It will also be recollected that the abnormal modesty of Quince at 
the time of the performance of the play, and his abrupt withdrawal 
after speaking the prologue, seemed to require an explanation. It is 
found in the unlooked-for ridicule which greeted his début. Most of 
those who are acquainted with a Peter Quince will concur in the 
opinion that the one irresistible weapon to employ against him is 
laughter —the Achillean heel of his vanity is the dread of ridicule. 
Perhaps a few years of smiting with keen-edged derision would 
exterminate the family. 

Is there not too much of this Quincine leaven in all of us? We 
are too apt to think ourselves eminently qualified to show other 
people what they ought to do; and it may be that we resemble too 
closely that old carpenter of Athens to reprove him with a good 
grace. Let us cultivate enough charity to believe that if our neighbor 
chooses a part not exactly like the one we have selected for him, or 
pursues a course somewhat divergent from our own groove, he is not 
so very far wrong after all. Unconscious as we must be of the springs 
of his actions, of the thousand impulses that unite to influence his 
conduct, our endeavors to divert or arrest his course will frequently 
be Quincism of the most virulent type. It may be that those we con- 
demn are walking a truer pathway than our feet tread, are waging a 
fiercer battle than we have ever fought, and will win a triumph more 
glorious than we shall ever achieve. 


Henry R. CRANE. 
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LOST. 
A REMINISCENCE OF INDIA. 


6¢ URRAH, boys, hurrah!” joyfully cried young Blaine, 

adjutant of Her Majesty’s —th Foot, as dashing into the 
large, roomy tent occupied by half-a-dozen or more of the officers and 
subs of that gallant regiment, he displayed an oblong, official-looking 
document which was recognised at a glance by every one present as 
a communication from headquarters. So indeed it proved, and in an 
instant an eager group was formed around the bearer, who, laughing at 
their unconcealed anxiety to hear the “ news,” proceeded to enlighten 
them with commendable zeal. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he commenced, “I am indeed the bearer of 
weighty news, to some of you at least, for our colonel has this after- 
noon received peremptory orders from the department to detail three 
hundred men without delay to act as escort to the corps of engineers 
and miners who are now on their way to A , and who will bivouac 
here to night en route, each man to be provided with four days’ 
rations, officers of the command to report at the colonel’s tent for 
instructions to-morrow morning immediately after reveillé.” 

_ At this point the speaker paused, and was forthwith besieged by a 
chorus of eager questions as to who were to be the favored officers to 
take command of the expedition ; for, aside from the pleasure with 
which almost any change is hailed by officers on garrison duty, A 
was well known to be on the outskirts of the famous tiger-country, 
and were we not each and every one of us burning with desire to 
attack the royal Bengal monarch in his native jungle, an opportunity 
which would surely be forthcoming ere many days should be passed 
in our new quarters? Hence the anxiety displayed by these jolly 
officers of the —th. To our disappointment, this much-desired infor- 
mation was not forthcoming, nor would it be till late in the evening ; 
so the intervening hours must needs be beguiled with speculations on 
the proposed movement, and a general overhauling and furbishing 
of our much-vaunted firearms. And while we are thus waiting for 
instructions, it will not be inappropriate to inform my readers who I 
am, and how I came to be a captain in the Indian service of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. 

Well, the easiest and briefest explanation of my position is, that I 
was one of those unfortunate and much-to-be-pitied branches of all 
wealthy families—a younger son. While my elder brother Oswald, 
happy fellow! was petted and flattered at home, surrounded by every 
luxury and pleasure that a man of position, wealth and refined taste 
could desire, and moreover, heir to a fine landed estate in the heart of 
merry Berks, here was I, the luckless Harry and younger brother, forced 
to live my life in the wilds of India, thousands of miles away from 
all I held dear, with nothing but my pay and a scant private allowance 
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to live upon, and worst of all, with no “expectations.” Well might I 
have rebelled at this unequal division of the good things of this life ; 
but luckily for me I was of a buoyant, light-hearted disposition, and 
having chosen my profession, was well content to take things as they 
came and.enjoy life as I found opportunity. 

I had been two years in India, stationed during the whole of that 
period almost at M , our present barracks, with little chance of 
indulging my roving propensities and satisfying my love of adventure. 
It may readily be conceived ‘therefore how earnestly I looked forward 
to the morrow’s change of base; and how ardently I longed to be on 
the list of the command ; for, besides my natural wish for new fields 
of adventure, there resided at A an old classmate of my father’s, 
to whom I had been especially commended —a man of wealth and 
position in his native land, but whose keen love of sport and an 
inherent fondness for a nomadic life had caused him to take up his 
temporary abode where he could enjoy the exciting incidents of the 
chase and indulge in the freedom of a hunter’s life. It must not be 
supposed, however, that Mr. Gordon, albeit such a devotee to the 
fascinations of the rifle, led the life of a recluse or existed in the 
semi-barbarous condition of a professional hunter. On the contrary, 
he thoroughly enjoyed the comforts of his pleasant, well-furnished 
bungalow, his inimitable cuésine, his arm-chair, claret and cigar on the 
broad verandah after a toilsome day afield ; and last, though assuredly 
not least, the constant and tender devotion of his daughter Blanche, 
a lovely girl of rare beauty, whose birth some twenty years before 
had cost her mother, Mr. Gordon’s much-loved wife, her life. Two 
years before, on my arrival in India, Mr. Gordon had taken the 
trouble to visit me in the barracks at Lahore, and had given me a 
most cordial invitation to visit him in his home in A , assuring 
me of excellent sport, a hearty welcome, and very possibly a shot at 
a tiger, an opportunity I ardently desired. Imagine then how great 
was my delight at receiving a notification of my appointment to the 
command of the expedition, and a request to repair without delay to 
the colonel’s headquarters for instructions. I obeyed with alacrity, 
and had the satisfaction of securing for my lieutenant and second in 
command my cousin, young Arthur Leslie, who was, I well knew, 
equally desirous with myself for a change. 

At dawn the next morning we were all afoot and ready for the 
start, and after a thorough inspection of arms, accoutrements and 
rations, I gave the order to proceed ; and with colors flying and the 
garrison band playing our regimental march, we filed merrily through 
the gateway and began our four days’ journey. Of the incidents of 
the trip, with its annoyances and pleasures, the constantly changing’ 
and ever gorgeous panoramas through which we passed, and of our 
safe arrival and encampment at A , it is unnecessary to speak. 
Suffice it to say that after a week of hard work spent in careful 
arrangement of details necessary to the comfort of the men, and the 
precautions indispensable to insure the protection of the corps of 
engineers, whose duty it was to select and survey a site for a military 
stronghold of great strength, and to lay out plans for a short line of 
railroad, I found myself at liberty to accept Mr. Gordon’s hospitable 
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invitation to make his house my home during my residence at A 
This I gladly did, and after attending every morning to my military 
duties at the camp, the greater portion of my time was passed in 
delightful companionship with my courteous host and his charming 
daughter. My cousin Leslie too had become intimate, and often 
joined our pleasant circle, where his frank, generous nature and 
invariable good temper, combined with great personal attractions, 
made him a universal favorite. Poor Arthur! the pride and delight 
of your widowed mother and sweet sister in the far-away Kentish 
vale where you are loved so well, well would it have been for you had 
our colonel denied the request so urgently made to be allowed to 
accompany me on this fateful expedition! But to return. 

Time passed swiftly by ; our days were spent in delightful excur- 
sions into the surrounding country, where Mr. Gordon’s skill and dex- 
terity with the rifle and his unerring instinct as a sportsman rarely 
failed to supply our table with the needful delicacies in the form of 
birds and other game which abounded in the neighborhood, and where 
I had opportunity to my heart’s content to emulate his prowess. As 
a host, also, Mr. Gordon was indeed unequalled, and never shall I 
forget the merry tales and exhaustless fund of anecdote with which 
he was wont to beguile our after-dinner chit-chat. Ever courteous, 
good-humored and affable, he was a very prince of good-fellows, and I 
can truly ascribe to him many of the pleasantest memories of my 
life. 

His daughter Blanche, too, how shall I describe her ?—so fresh, pure 
and beautiful ; she who, so tenderly devoted to her father, yet ruled 
him with a playful but absolute sway ; whose word in that house- 
hold, as elsewhere, seemed law, not through any strong will of her 
own, apparently, but by the inexpressible charm and sweetness of her 
nature. Shall I ever forget the evening after my arrival at her father’s 
house, when, sitting on the broad verandah deeply shaded with fragrant 
creepers and roses such as bloom only in India, through which the 
mellow moon shown down in softened splendor—shall I ever forget the 
rich, clear, yet wonderfully pathetic voice that wailed forth the 
“Aileen Aroon,” that saddest of Irish melodies? Years have passed 
since then, but the image of Blanche has not yet grown dim, nor the 
tones of her sweet voice faded from my memory. Will they ever? 
I know not how it was, nor when, my love first took possession of me. 
Is it wonderful that I should have loved her, my beautiful, peerless 
Blanche, with her sunny hair and her fathomless hazel eyes, every in- 
stant changing with some new emotion, now laughing and dancing 

, With innocent mirth or sparkling repartee, now sad and tender and 
deep at the recital of some tale of wrong or injustice wrought? 
Surely not. How could I help the thrill at my heart, the inward 
trembling, the delicious sense of happiness and supreme content when 
she was near? I could not help it, nor, as I have said, could I have 
told when my heart was first drawn towards her with a great and un- 
controllable yearning ; but so it was, and destiny was not long to leave 
me in happy ignorance of my passion. Is it not often so, fair reader ? 
Do you not believe that two hearts may be drawn together powerfully, 
irresistibly, by some hidden magnetism in our natures ; that we may 
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love deeply and with all the fervor of a first passion, and yet not be 
able to define the feeling, nor be aware of its presence even, till some 
event, mayhap trivial in itself, yet shadowing our future life, occurs to 
waken us to a full knowledge of its existence, and perchance to warn 
us of our danger? So it was with me ; and this is how the knowledge 
first dawned upon me that I loved sweet Blanche Gordon. 

I had been her father’s guest about six weeks, and during this 
period I had enjoyed her constant presence and companionship. 
Among her many accomplishments was that of horsemanship, in which, 
under the careful supervision of her father, himself an unequalled rider, 
she had attained rare excellence. Passionately fond of the exercise 
and the excitement attendant upon keeping in check the fiery temper 
of her Indian thoroughbred, scarcely a day passed in which her 
graceful figure, coquettishly attired in thegmost bewitching of habits, 
was not discernible, cantering gaily along the shady roads and ro- 
mantic glens of the vicinity ; and so daring had she become through 
perfect reliance in her own power, that her father had more than once 
cautioned her against an over-confidence which might at any moment 
prove dangerous, for, no matter how perfectly trained, the horses of 
India are ever uncertain and of variable temper. These warnings 
she had always listened to with becoming gravity, but they had fallen 
but lightly on her ear, and her wild excursions had been in no measure 
curtailed, her love of the exercise seeming to increase with every ride. 

It happened on the morning of which I shall speak, that Blanche 
and I had arranged for a long ride together to the foot of the hills at 
the base of which we were encamped, for she had often expressed a 
desire to visit the site of the new barracks and to see how the rail- 
road was getting on. The evening before we had arranged the details 
of the excursion to our liking, how we were to ride forward in advance, 
and after an hour or so spent in viewing everything of interest, to 
make a détour to Leslie’s headquarters, where we were to meet Mr. 
Gordon and Arthur, and partake of such fare as the genius of our 
mess-cook could devise, riding home en masse in the cool of the even- 
ing, when a sherbet, a song, and a cigar for the men-folks were to 
conclude the festivities of the day. 

Blanche came down, looking like a goddess, daintily arrayed in 
habit and jockey-cap, her light hair floating in the breeze, and her 
beautiful eyes sparkling with anticipated adventure ; for, after a series 
of the most desperate cajolings, she had prevailed upon her father 
“just for this once” to mount her on his own fiery “Sultan,” her 
more gentle “ Fairy” being, for the nonce, in no condition for a long 
journey. She had promised to ride with the check-rein well in hand ; 
and her father, though at first reluctant to allow her the slightest risk, 
could not but be reassured by her firm, graceful seat and the masterly 
manner in which she compelled her proud steed to yield to her 
slightest touch. We cantered gaily off down the avenue, Mr. Gordon 
promising to join us, as agreed, at Arthur’s tent in time for tiffin. 

The morning was everything that could be desired, cool, balmy, and 
the air laden with the fragrance of the myriad wild-flowers on every 
side. It was difficult to imagine we were not riding in one of our own 
beautiful lanes in dear old England, so quaint and homelike did the 
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landscape seem, and our thoughts and conversation turned naturally 
to the home of our youth, as we paced slowly along. There was a 
wonderful freshness and candor in everything that Blanche said or 
did, and I remember that on this morning I was particularly charmed 
with my lovely companion. Never have I seen such perfect truthful- 
ness, combined with such vigor and originality, as this girl possessed ; 
and it was my unceasing delight to watch the ever-varying expression 
of her mobile face as she listened to observations which I sadly fear 
I made with the sole purpose of calling up a look of tender pathos, 
indignant anger, or laughing defiance to her eyes. My sweet Blanche, 
I can see thee now, through the long vista of intervening years, as I 
saw thee then ; graceful, beautiful, and tender as the fragrant spray 
of orange-flower which nestled in thy bosom, emblem of purity and 
faith. Sweet be thy slumbers, and may the wild waves sing gentle 
lullabies o’er thy lonely grave ! 

The miles slipped unconsciously by ; and long e’er I had deemed 
it possible, our encampment rose to view, the flag of England floating 
proudly in its centre, the embryo fortress just beyond, and the inces- 
sant click of hammers and axes on all sides betokening the activity 
with which the work progressed. As we arrived at a cross-road lead- 
ing down to the camp, young Leslie joined us, and after a few mo- 
ments’ conversation, turned to me, asking if I would favor him with an 
opinion on a plan just submitted by one of our engineers for my ap- 
proval. Begging Miss Gordon to excuse a few minutes’ absence, and 
promising to rejoin her e’er she reached the fortress beyond, I hast- 
ened to Arthur’s tent, and after a brief examination of the plans pre- 
sented for inspection, I rode off towards the spot indicated to Miss 
Gordon as the place where I should catch her up. As I cantered 
leisurely over the green sward, thinking the while what a pleasant, 
enjoyable thing was life after all, despite the many freaks of Dame 
Fortune, I was aroused from my reverie by the clattering of a horse’s 
hoofs, evidently going at full speed, and in a moment there rushed 
wildly from the grove of trees which I was approaching a riderless 
horse, which a glance sufficed me to recognise as “ Sultan,” snorting 
with terror, and utterly uncontrollable as he sped swiftly by. For one 
moment my heart stood still, the next my spurs were buried to the 
rowels in my horse’s flanks as with a savage oath I goaded him to his 
utmost speed ; and I flew over the road in search of my poor dar- 
ling, each moment seeming an eternity, every nerve and muscle within 
me quivering with terror lest I should come too late, that I should 
find her dead. In that terrible interval, when the fields and sun and 
sky seemed to darken and grow pale, I knew that I loved her pas- 
sionately, wildly, as I had dreamed of love, but as I had never thought 
it would come to me. 

In a glade of the forest trees, with the wild-flowers pressing her 
lovingly on either hand, I found her, stunned and senseless, but thank 
God! not dead. In an instant I was at her side, and raising her 
beautiful form reverently in my arms, brushed back the sunny hair, 
through which the bright blood was flowing freely, and disclosed a 
deep though not dangerous wound. With hands trembling with pity 
I tenderly bathed her brow in the pure spring-water that bubbled at 
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her feet, and tearing my handkerchief into a series of narrow strips, 
bound it round her temples —a rough bandage for so fair a patient, but 
one which perfectly excluded air and dust; and as I completed my 
labors, a faint sigh gave welcome evidence that they had brought 
relief. At this moment, just as she was returning to consciousness, a 
hurried tread, as of some one rapidly approaching through the under- 
wood, caused me to turn hastily around, and I saw before me poor 
Arthur, the picture of horror and despair, gazing fixedly at the inan- 
imate form of Miss Gordon as she rested on the friendly arm of an 
old uprooted tree, with the crimsoned bandage and ashy face brought 
out in strong contrast to the verdant foliage around. “ Is she dead?” 
he asked hoarsely, advancing towards me with a wild entreaty in his 
eyes. “Oh, Harry, she sha// not die! the only girl I have'ever loved. 
Harry, you know, you must have seen how I worshipped Blanche 
Gordon: tell me - will not die.” And the poor fellow, his heart 
wrung with love and anguish, raised his hands imploringly to me, as 
though with me rested the fiat of life or death. 

I shall never forget the terrible thrill of dismay that passed through 
and through me as I listened to these fateful words of my young 
cousin ; words that were wrung from him by the blind force of his 
passion, little knowing that each syllable was as a dagger to my heart, 
crushing out and severing me forever from the love that I knew for 
the first time that morning I cherished for her who lay there before 
us, so calm and still in her deathly swoon. His words seemed to fall 
upon my ear from a strange, far distance ; and as I paused for a reply, 
an interval of a lifetime seemed to pass between us; but uppermost 
in my thoughts was ever the resolve that Arthur must have his chance, 
cost what it might to me, for he, poor boy! was as a younger brother to 
me, and since our boyhood’s days had been wont to confide his 
sorrows and joys alike to my sympathising ear, and I had counselled 
and advised with him on every important step he had ever taken in 
life. I it was who had obtained for him this very appointment 
to the expedition, and could I come between the boy and the woman 
he loved? ‘Cost what it may, he shall have his chance,” I kept re- 
“peating to myself; then, nerving myself, I said quietly: “ Nonsense, 
Arthur, of course Miss Gordon will recover; she has been thrown 
from her horse and has an ugly cut on her head, but if you will only 
take my horse and ride for life and death to camp, and get our 
wagon, having it well provided with cushions, we shall be all right 
presently, and a little care and good nursing will do the rest.” 

Before I had half concluded, he had sprung into the saddle and 
was off; and once more turning to my charge, I found her eyes 
opening with a strange, dreamy expression, and a look of pain passed 
across her countenance as she drew her hand inquiringly over the 
impromptu bandage. “I believe I have had a fall, Capt. Moultree,” 
she said, striving to speak lightly, “and you, most gallant of knights, 
have discovered and rescued the poor ‘maiden in distress.” I has- 
tened to explain how I had found her, and how bitterly I reproached 
myself for having left her even for a moment. “I might have 
—_ I concluded, “that that vicious ‘Sultan’ would play you 
alse.” 
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It seemed that as Miss Gordon was riding on, a hare, or some 
small animal, had darted suddenly across the path, and “Sultan” 
taking fright, had_given a frantic plunge, unseating his rider and 
throwing her against a boulder of rock, whence the wound and- sub- 
sequent faintness. With the aid of the comfortable wagon Arthur 
quickly brought to our relief we soon reached home, and Mr. Gordon, 
too much frightened for rebuke, at once prescribed bed and perfect 
rest ; and what with tender nursing and the skilful treatment of our 
army-surgeon, not many days elapsed before she was once more 
among us, a trifle pale, perhaps, and delicate, but looking in my eyes 
lovelier than ever. 

And now, how shall I relate what followed that eventful morning, 
when I made the twofold discovery that I loved, and had a rival, albeit 
an unconscious one, for the affections of this beautiful girl whom I 
have endeavored to portray? In the long night succeeding that 
morning I had wrestled savagely with the intense desire to win that 
love and secure it for myself, and I had conquered ; a sorry victory 
truly, uprooting and outraging every impulse of my heart; but one 
determination haunted me —that I must give way to Arthur, that he 
must at least be allowed to speak first, and that I must hold my 
peace until he had been either accepted or refused. ‘The latter con- 
tingency never entered my brain ; for although I could observe no 
marked preference for his society on her part, he had always been so 
petted and humored by women, and was such a handsome, winning 
young fellow withal, that I had almost convinced myself she could 
not be indifferent to him. And then he was an unexceptionable 
“parti,” good family, and a snug income well invested in two-per- 
cents, who had adopted the army as a mere pastime, and who might 
at any moment abandon it for some new whim, or return to the enjoy- 
ment of his social.position, and whose doting mother and sister, 
whose dearest wish in life was that he might marry and settle re- 
spectably at home, like any other well-conducted young Englishman, 
would gladly welcome the girl of his choice to their heart and home. 
And then Arthur had confided his feelings frankly to me, asked my 
advice, and had vowed that Blanche, and she only, should be his” 
wife, and I doubted not the sincerity of his affection. I had bade 
him God-speed in his love-quest, and then had tried to steel myself 
to look with indifference upon the woman we both loved. In vain! 
Now that I knew, or thought I knew, I was to lose her, she became 
inexpressibly dear, and her companionship grew to be so exquisitely 
painful to me, who was obliged to keep constant guard over my heart 
and tongue, that I resolved by one sharp struggle to end my luckless 
passion, and to retire from a field where to strive for victory was 
perfidy to my friend, and where to continue a passive spectator had 
become intolerable. 

Once resolved, I acted promptly. At breakfast one morning I 
announced my intention, with studied calmness, but which must have 
sounded strangely brusque and abrupt to my kind host, of leaving 
them the following day to take up my abode at the encampment 
during the remainder of our stay in A , thanking both father and 





daughter for my pleasant visit, and urging pressure of military duties 
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as the motive for my sudden determination. Was it fancy that made 
me think that the damask on sweet Blanche’s face paled suddenly at 
this announcement, and that her white hand trembled slightly as she 
handed me my cup of coffee? “Nonsense,” I thought ; “she has 
taken pleasure in our companionship, and feels hurt and pained at 
my abrupt manner. I’m a brute to have startled her; but after all, 
it’s best over.” Such was my conclusion, and the next morning I 
returned to my military quarters, resolving to devote myself wholly 
to the supervision of matters connected with the expedition, and to 
forget, as much as possible, the pleasant home I had so unwillingly 
left. 

Time passed on. After my departure Arthur yielded himself 
almost entirely to the charm of Miss Gordon’s society, and grew 
more desperately in love day by day. He still continued to confide 
his hopes and fears to me, and as far as lay in my power I counselled 
and aided him with my advice. Still, I was terribly out of tune, and 
could at times hardly repress a cry of agony as the thought swept 
over me, “It might have been.” But I was still resolute as ever that 
Arthur should have first chance. If he failed, then there was no 
reason why I should not try and win her for myself ; and this I had at 
last decided to do, though my case, I acknowledged, was well-nigh 
hopeless. ‘ 

Our stay at A—— was drawing to a close when Arthur came to me 
in my tent one afternoon, and after smoking two or three cigars in 
rapid succession, and evincing by his unusual restlessness that there 
was something weighty on his mind, announced his intention, blushing 
the while like a very school-boy, of offering himself to Miss Gordon 
that evening. I had long expected this, and had nerved myself to 
rejoice with him in his more happy love, and to congratulate him 
warmly when the die should be cast; nevertheless it was a sore trial 
of fidelity to a friend, and it was some moments ere I could reply 
calmly as to what I really thought of his chance of success. Truth 
to say, I knew little enough, yet how gladly would I have exchanged 
positions with him! “Lucky, happy boy!” I reflected, as I watched 
him mount and ride swiftly off, eager to be with her he loved ; and 
then sallying forth, I determined to visit our new fortress and keep 
my mind from morbid brooding until his return. Then I should 
know all. 

Ah, that cruel, fateful expedition! How many lives has it wrecked, 
how many hearts and homes has it made desolate! Never again was 
I to see the Arthur of the past —the bright, winning boy, the noble, 
generous man. Never again was I to look upon his countenance as I- 
saw it then — eager, happy, yet fluctuating in modest depreciation of 
his merits. That weary, weary afternoon, how sloyly did the tropical 
sun glide across the molten heavens, how endless did the time seem 
ere its glowing disk was dipped in the far horizon! He came at last, 
late, very late, in the night, and I knew at a glance by his flushed 
face and unsteady step that he had been drinking deeply. God 
forgive me! but how could I resist the feeling of intense relief that 
shot through me as I marked these symptoms of his failure? Crushing 
the unworthy thought well-nigh ere it had shaped itself in my brain, I 
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approached him, and placing my hand kindly on his shoulder, asked 
him to tell me all. He had flung himself recklessly on the lounge, and 
his face half-buried in the crimson cushions, told me, oh! in such de- 
spairing accents, how miserably he had failed ; and throughout the 
dismal narrative how tenderly, how lovingly he still spoke of “his 
Blanche!” “She was so gentle, so womanly,” he moaned, “and 
seemed to feel so keenly the pain she was inflicting, that what could 
I do but spare her and come away. It’s no use, Harry, old fellow,” 
he concluded, “I shall never see her again, and I shall sell out and 
go home immediately.” 

I did my best, but I fear I was but a sorry comforter, and in a 
week’s’time poor Arthur, firm in his resolution, had sold out and was 
on his way to Calcutta. A settled melancholy had seized upon him, 
from which his comrades in vain essayed to rescue him. All his 
interest in life seemed to die out, and his one absorbing thought was 
to get away, and in new scenes and far-off lands to outlive his hopeless 
passion. He was to stop a few days at a friend’s house some distance 
down the road en passant, where he “ hoped to have a shot at a tiger,” 
he said. He craved excitement of any kind, and I cautioned him 
earnestly ere leaving not to expose himself unnecessarily should he be 
gratified in his desire. He laughed drearily, and pressing my hand 
warmly in adieu, mounted and rode rapidly away. I never saw him 
again. Two weeks later I was awfully shocked by the intelligence of 
his tragic death at his friend’s house, where a party of four of them, 
with their guides, had entered the jungle in quest of a tiger which had 
been discovered the previous evening skulking in the vicinity of the 
village. They had tracked the savage brute after an exciting day’s 
chase, and Arthur, reckless to madness, had pushed on ahead of his 
companions, and encountering the enemy suddenly, was taken un- 
awares, and ere he could level his rifle was struck senseless by a 
blow from the powerful paw, and so injured that he died two days 
later, despite the utmost skill and care of the attending surgeon. 
Poor fellow! awful as was his death, I have often thought that it was 
a merciful one after all. Could I have parted the veil of the future 
and read what the succeeding years would bring forth, how gladly, 
ah! how gladly would I have shared his fate. Miss Gordon too, I 
was sure, felt keenly his sudden death, and for months after could 
hardly bear to speak of him, knowing too well perchance the cause 
of his desperate, ill-advised rashness. 

And now I must hasten on to the end. Three months more and 
our fortress was completed, the railroad surveyed, and orders received 
from headquarters to return in eight days to our barracks at M—. 
In this three months’ interval I had gradually resumed my intimacy 
with the Gordons, and though poor Arthur’s memory still cast a 
sombre shadow on my life, I became more deeply in love than ever 
with sweet Blanche, and the pleasantest hours of my life were those 
passed by her side as the day for my departure drew near. And to 
add to the sweetness of the halcyon days, I now began to perceive 
that the beautiful girl on whom I lavished all the depth and intensity 
of a first love was not indifferent tome. ‘Then, as if Dame Fortune 
was determined I should for a brief space enjoy the full warmth of 
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her smiles and experience the benefits of her prodigal hand, came 
the news of my brother Oswald’s death, and my succession to the 
wealth and honors accruing thereto. I speak of my brother’s death 
as a joyful event to me, for, nearly twenty years my senior, we had 
never had a thought or sympathy in common, and he, wrapped up in 
his politics, and selfishly tenacious of his rights as elder brother, 
scarce ever gave me a thought. What wonder, then, that the news 
which should leave me free to speak my love to Blanche without a 
thought or care for our future, should be hailed with delight? I was 
no longer a penniless captain in Her Majesty’s service, but a man of 
wealth and position, at liberty to resign at any moment, without 
detriment to my future prospects, marry, and live the life of a man of 
fortune. On receipt of this momentous intelligence, therefore, I had 
made up my mind to tell Blanche the story of my love, and to ask 
her to share, not the scanty income or modest home of a poor officer, 
but a life better suited to her refined taste and cultivated mind—a 
life of ease and luxury in the enjoyment of our seignorial rights. 

It was the day before the one fixed for my departure that I made 
up my mind that the time had come for me to speak. I found my 
darling alone, bright and beautiful as an angel, and with a voice 
shaken with the fervor of my emotion, I whispered to her the long 
pent-up tale of my love. Oh! the memory of that one perfect day, 
when, my arm encircling her beautiful form and my heart throbbing 
with tumultuous joy, her queenly head sank softly on my shoulder, 
and the crimson deepening on her lovely cheek, she confessed that 
she loved me above all else inthe world. Ah! the ecstasy that thrilled 
me through and through, the fathomless happiness that stole o’er me 
as we wandered through the shady garden on that sun-lit afternoon 
when I knew that she loved me and was mine. And then what hap- 
piness to tell her my great news, how I was no longer poor Harry Moul- 
tree, a penniless captain of Her Majesty’s —th, but a gentleman of 
means, independent of my profession, and with the loveliest girl in the 
world as my promised wife. 

But the longest and the brightest day must have an end, and at 
last I mounted my horse, the lightest-hearted man in India. As we 
were to march the next day, and this the last chance I should have 
of seeing them for some weeks, I had urged upon Blanche the pro- 
priety of speaking to her father without delay ; and availing myself of 
a favorable opportunity, I informed him briefly of my regard for his 
daughter, my altered prospects, my wish to make her my wife, and of 
my intention to leave the army with as little delay as possible, and 
concluded by asking his consent and blessing. Mr. Gordon had 
known my father from boyhood, and had taken a strong personal 
liking to me, so, congratulating me heartily on my improved | prospects, 
and reflecting gravely for a few moments, he remarked, with a merry 
«twinkle in his eye, that he “ would think of it.” 

Bidding my darling a fond farewell, four days thereafter found me 
in my old quarters at M , where many were the regrets, mutual 





and sincere, at my resolution to leave the service, and many the play- 
ful jibes I had to endure from my merry comrades. Nothing daunted, 
héwever, I made the necessary arrangements for my proposed change 
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of life, engaged passage to England by the fast-sailing ship Fumna, 
and applied for a fortnight’s leave for the purpose of repairing to 
A and consulting with Blanche and her father as to our future 
movements. Imagine my surprise and delight when Mr. Gordon in- 
formed me that he too, having’ become weary of the sport and life of 
India, and moreover extremely reluctant ‘to become separated from 
his daughter, had determined to sell his bungalow and return at once 
to Scotland, his native land, where, in the ancestral home amid the 
Ayrshire hills, it was further decided that I should come to claim my 
bride. I tried hard to induce Mr. Gordon to take passage with me 
on the Fumna, but for some strange reason he had formed a violent 
prejudice against the ship, which all my eloquent arguments, backed 
up even by a gentle protest from Blanche, failed to remove, and ac- 
cordingly, two weeks later, they embarked on the Fietwing, the 
Fumna to follow in thirty days thereafter. It was destiny, of course — 
hard, black, unyielding destiny that separated her from me —a destiny 
as unchanging and inevitable as the laws of God; but does that make 
the sting of thy loss less bitter to me, darling, or do I think of thee 
less lovingly and yearningly because the dread fiat had gone forth, 
“Tt must be”? Why was it that no dark presentiment warned them 
of their danger, no friendly hand stretched forth to hold them back 
as they went down to the deep in that ill-starred ship? Would to 
God I too had perished with them! Gladly, ah, how gladly, would I 
have welcomed my ocean grave’ could I but have died with thee, my 
love, my love! Yet we parted cheerfully, nay, almost laughingly, on 
the dock at Calcutta; and as I held her to my heart and whispered 
how eagerly I should count the minutes till we met again to part no 
more on this side the grave, she raised her beautiful eyes to mine, and 
I read in their liquid depths an endless love which should endure for 
time and eternity. And I see them now in my dreams at this distant 
day, looking down upon me, ah, so tenderly, from her happy home 
beyond the skies ; and I hear her soft voice whisper gently in my ear, 
“ Patience, love, patience yet a little while, and thou too shalt be at 
rest.” 

What need is there to tell what followed? How I sailed in the 
Fumna at the appointed time, and after a quick and speedy passage 
arrived safely in England, buoyant with hope and eager to see my 
bride, only to be stricken down with brain-fever and brought nigh to 
death’s door (and oh, that I might have passed through!), when they 
told me first that the ship had not arrived, that it was passing strange, 
then that fears were entertained for her safety, and finally that she 
had gone down, with every soul on board, God help them! in a fearful 
gale off the Guinea coast. Ah, how my brain throbs and whirls 
even at this distant day, as the memory of that insupportable agony 
recurs to me! For weeks and months my life was despaired of, and 
ever in my wild delirium would I call upon my angel to come to ma 
and save me. But death came not to my relief, and with returning 
strength there grew upon me a deep abhorrence of life, and an eager 
desire to rush away from the haunts of men and to end my days in 
some far-off land, unrecognised and uncared for ; but calmer thoughts 
succeeded, and the memory of my noble Blanche has saved me, afd 
is drawing me daily nearer. and nearer to her. 
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So I sit by my quiet hearth, in the late autumn of my life, and wait 
calmly and hopefully for the summons that shall call me to my love. 
When it comes, it will find me, ah, so weary, so ready for the last deep, 
dreamless slumber ; and I pray the merciful God, whom I once cursed 
in my bitter wrath, to forgive the broken reed, and take me to His 
rest. 

J. C. Watt. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL LEE. 


An Address delivered at Washington and Lee University, at the request 
of the. University Authorities, on Gen. Lee’s birth-day, Fan. 19, 1873.* 


T is with unfeigned reluctance, yet with melancholy satisfaction, 
and under a sacred sense of duty, that I stand before you to-day, 
to aid in duly honoring the memory of our late illuStrious commander 
and venerated friend, General Robert E. Lee. Reluctance, because 
I am painfully conscious of inability to set forth, at least in the time 
allowable for an address, the lessons illustrated in his great character 
and career as they ought to be brought out. Felt obligation and 
sorrowful pleasure, because of the very reasons which led to the 
selection of myself as the speaker on this occasion, and simply 
expressed in the kind note of invitation, that it was my privilege to 
know as a friend this almost peerless man “for the greater part of 
his life, and to be intimately associated with him during the trying 
scenes of the war and in his retirement afterwards.” Very kindly 
relations, thus dating back more than two-fifths of a century, enhanced 
by ever-deepening impressions of his unsurpassed greatness of soul, 
and cemented by years of common trial, could not but ripen into a 
tender yet venerating love on my part for one so pure, so true, so 
great and good. And then when the higher privilege became mine 
of standing in the position of pastor to this wise and honored Chris- 
tian friend, all previous affection became, as it were, consecrated, and 
imbued, I trust, with something of the spirit of heaven. 

Some personal reminiscences of this exalted son of our beloved 
Virginia will probably be expected of me, and may perhaps constitute 
the fittest tribute to him I can render. Mainly, therefore, in the 
simple form of narrative testimony, will it be my endeavor to tell of 
him as so long known, and especially in connection with the gigantic 
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struggle of his native land, in which his part was borne with such 
consummate ability, practical wisdom and unsullied virtue as to 
attach to him forever the admiration of mankind. Such narrative, 
however, brief as it must here be, cannot be confined to the bare 
recital of facts. To be truthful, it must also present the inner life of 
the model Christian, patriot, soldier, to whom it relates, the principles 
by which he was actuated, and the real issues involved in that great 
cause, to maintain which were exerted all the energies of his soul. 
These therefore, as inseparable from honest testimony in the case, it 
will be part of my endeavor to set forth as candidly as possible. 

On my entering the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
in the summer of 1826, General Lee was there, a cadet of one year’s 
standing, and already among the most distinguished members of the 
institution, attended as it then was by men afterwards so justly 
celebrated — Albert Sidney Johnston, Jefferson Davis, Joseph E. 
Johnston, Leonidas Polk, and others. He soon favored me, as he 
did other juniors from his native State, with his kind regard. And 
gratefully do I now declare, after nearly half a century, that nothing 
but good did others or myself derive at that day from his example 
and influence. During the three years of daily intercourse under such 
circumstances, until he graduated in 1829, there could not but be made 
upon my mind a just and lasting impression of his character. The 
memoirs of him which I have seen accurately describe him as among 
the finest specimens of opening manhood. He was, I think, on the 
whole the handsomest young man I ever saw ; and most of you know 
how noble was his* appearance even to the last. There was always 
about him, too, a dignity which repelled impropér familiarity, and yet 
a genial courtesy and joyous humor, often passing into and creating 
delightful merriment, that rendered him a charming companion. You 
who knew him only under the trials of later years, have amid them 
all noticed still these traits, and can imagine what they were in the 
earnest, unburdened young man. ‘Then there were, characterising 
this young man, a ready good-sense, a disposition singularly even 
though sympathetic, a dispassionate judgment, an intellect accurate 
and. vigorous, and a power and habit of self-control most unusual. 
The possessor of these excellences could not but be a universal 
favorite, regarded with mingled respect and affection. No other 
feeling towards him was ever experienced, I believe, by any one of 
his several hundred fellow-students from all sections of the United 
States during his entire term at the Military Academy, although his 
superiority as a soldier caused him to be selected the latter portion 
of his term for the ranking officer of the corps-organisation, and 
charged him with responsibilities that bore necessarily on his com- 
panions. Nay, I must go further, and assure you that through those 
years, generally so full of errors carrying after-regrets, I never saw in 
this honored friend one thing, or heard from him one word, nor did 
I ever hear of his saying or doing anything which at this day I 
disapprove. Neither would any other companion of those days, I am 
satisfied, say less. This may indeed seem like extravagant eulogy, 
but it is sober fact. 

Superiority so marked was largely, no doubt, a divine gift. Ex- 
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cellent home-training must, however, assuredly, be also credited with 
its happy development. The mother of this wonderful man was of 
an ancient Virginian stock, generally marked by practical sense, honor, 
good culture, and refinement ; and his father, greatly distinguished 
among eminent men of his age as a soldier and civilian, belonged to 
a line second, perhaps, to no other on the continent in ability and 
virtue. But whether the genius and rare temperament of our great 
General were given him, like his features and form, in the way of in- 
heritance, or were otherwise bestowed by the Almighty, the character 
of this illustrious man was formed, we know, under the best moral 
and religious influences. Born of parents attached to the American 
branch of the English Church, and as a child baptised thereinto, he 
was blessed with the wise guidance of a mother as judicious as she 
was devout, aided, up to his eleventh year, by appropriate counsels 
from his fully-informed father. The testimony of that father concern- 
ing this son’s disposition and rearing is on record. “ Robert,” he 
says, writing from a distance, “was always good, and will be con- 
firmed in his happy turn of mind by his ever-watchful and affectionate 
mother.” . Besides these agencies, there were ordered, for his child- 
hood, youth, and mature life, other moral forces of inestimable value ; 
among which may be specified the pastoral care and wonderful in- 
fluence of that truly great and apostolic man, the late Bishop Meade 
of Virginia. Only, indeed, through the two tender years between 
four and six did the thoughtful child receive his personal and cate- 
chetical instructions, as Rector of Christ Church, Alexandria. They 
were followed up, however, by those of a like-minded friend of the 
good Bishop ; while the latter, as was his wont, took pains, as occa- 
sion allowed, to cultivate the good seed sown in the mind of his 
young friend. The affectionate relations then established were, I 
know from both the parties, enduring as life. 

That, during the period of his student-life at West Point, exemplary 
as in all outward respects it was, and for several years afterwards, 
General Lee was consciously controlled by Christian thought and 
feeling, I cannot affirm. Still, from all that I have known of him 
since, and in accordance with the facts now mentioned, it may, I 
think, be confidently believed, that, although at that time, and for a 
score of years thereafter, his estimate of his own unworthiness, and 
some mistaken views of Christianity, perhaps, prevented his making 
an avowal of Christian faith and becoming a communicant of the 
Church, he was, nevertheless, all the while guided and restrained by 
belief in the Bible, reverence for its author as revealed therein, reliance 
more or less implicit upon the Saviour, and prayer secret but sincere. 
In a word, that his beautiful life was animated by piety, sensitively re- 
served, modest, and undemonstrative, but not displeasing to the 
Searcher of hearts, 

With the early army-career of this accomplished officer, and with 
his splendid record in Mexico, the world is familiar. On these, there- 
fore, it were unprofitable here to dwell. I recall, however, with 
pleasure a brief season of personal intercourse with him, allowed me 
soon after his return from the Mexican campaign. In the summer 
of 1848 we met, as guests for some days of our venerated friend 
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Bishop Meade, at his hospitable home in Clarke County, Virginia. 
He, justly held in honor for his distinguished services, and bearing 
the well-earned title of Lieutenant-Colonel ; I, as a quietly laboring 
Christian minister. The only change noticeable in him from the 
cadet and lieutenant of previous years was, that larger experience 
had rendered even more impressive in his demeanor the union of 
constitutional dignity, attractive modesty, and fascinating humor. 
There was a deepening, too, of characteristic thoughtfulness. He 
had now become a declared Christian, and was a confirmed commun- 
ing member of the church of his ancestors. With the delicate re- 
serve which always belonged to him on questions affecting himself, 
he could scarcely be induced to tell of important occurrences in which 
he had been an actor. We succeeded, however, in obtaining a few 
instructive statements, some particulars of two of which may be briefly 
given. ‘The first relates to the capture of the strong position, Cerro 
Gordo ; about which General Scott’s anticipative order will be recol- 


lected, as, at the time, considered a master-piece of military prescience. 


It was all due, undoubtedly, self-withholding as was Colonel Lee’s 
account, to the daring reconnoissance and advice of that officer. He 
had alone made nearly the circuit of the stronghold, ascertained the 
nature of the ground, and observed the enemy’s position and force, 
and the routes beyond, at the greatest risk of capture or death. In 
fact, only extraordinary self-possession in extreme danger enabled 
him at one time to escape detection. Finding himself unexpectedly 
on the path of the water-supply for a large outside Mexican force, 
he sagaciously inferred that a detachment would soon be along, and 
that he must hide behind the only cover near, a clump of bushes just 
beside the path. This he had but a moment to do, for almost im- 
mediately the water-carriers were heard, and a large number, suffi- 
ciently noisy, soon passed, almost near enough to have touched him with 
outstretched arm. Happily they dreamed not of such presence, so 
that, incomplete as was his concealment, he was left to breathe freely 
after a few moments. Most men would then have hastened away ; 
not so this rare soldier. Cautiously following the party, he was led 
to a post of observation, whence knowledge more satisfactory of the 
enemy and country was obtained. This secured, his return was 
effected ; the memorable order of the commander was issued, and 
the opening of that gateway to the interior was accomplished. No 
accurate account of the occurrence has, so far as I know, been here- 
tofore given. 

The other instance of that campaign to be mentioned is adduced 
because of its illustrative significance. It relates to one of the most 
brilliant achievements of a single officer in the whole history of war- 
fare: the passage of the perilous pedrigal by Captain Lee (as he 
then was), that black, stormy night at Contreras, and his indomitable 
energy in collecting, and bringing up by dawn, the codperative force 
threatening direct attack, which rendered. effectual the previously 
planned assault in rear. That victory, thus made so sure and so 
signal, illustrates the method of compelling the enemy’s attention in 
front while destroying him in rear, repeated again and again, years 
later, on a grander theatre, by this commanding genius and his great 
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lieutenant, Stonewall Jackson. Not for this lesson then, however, 
of course, were the circumstances told us by Colonel Lee, but mainly 
to indulge his gift of humor on another matter. Victory being com- 
plete, and the army adjusted for necessary refreshment, the untiring 
Captain of Engineers was in his tent, absorbed over a drawing-board 
in plans of the battle, when a touch on the shoulder attracted his 
attention. It was that of General , who, on being courteously 
saluted by the industrious draughtsman, greeted him with the remark, 
“This, Captain Lee, is the proudest day of my life!” “Is it, 
General?” was the reply ; “I am glad to hear it. But why so?” 
“ Because,” continued the General, “all my plans have so entirely 
succeeded.” At this the Colonel told us he could scarcely retain a 
civil gravity, so ludicrous was the sublime assurance of a personage 
who, knowing his acquaintance with all the facts, could nevertheless 
attempt to palm upon him so hollow a pretension. “He had much 
less to do with the affair than my horse,” said Colonel Lee ; and 
though his manner was full of amusement as he described the scene, 
toward the perpetrator of such folly his tone was forbearing and 
kindly. ‘The bitter or harsh seemed to him strange, and pity con- 
genial even where condemnation was unavoidable. In no instance 
during our struggle, so far as known to me, had he to reprove or ridi- 
cule vanity of this type in a subordinate, although some of our com- 
manders were, doubtless, less wisely modest than their chief. Some, 
however, on the other side, whom an impartial world must always 
regard as preposterously vainglorious, he had occasion to deal with 
less tenderly than with his Mexican acquaintance; while others 
remain unchastened, apparently to divert mankind with ridiculous 
self-sufficiency. 

Whatever were the right or wrong of the invasion of poor Mexico 
ordered by the authoritigs of the United States, and however ad- 
mirable the military and other merit exhibited in the campaign by 
Colonel Lee and a number of his comrades, that war proved, it can 
scarcely be doubted, one of the links in the long chain of agencies 
which, within less than a decade and a half of its close, brought to- 
gether in deadly conflict the antagonistic sections of the United 
States; the weaker and defensive portion battling for very life, 
against threatened destruction of covenanted rights ; the stronger and 
aggressive, for supremacy and aggrandisement. ‘That encounter 
familiarised the people with the idea of war. It gave an impulse to 
military motives and measures, and by reason of the vast territory 
won, it stimulated into angrier energy, abolition and other passions 
and the lust of gainful power on the one side; and on the other the 
fierce spirit of defiance. 

In this way, however, or in some other, the struggle between the 
sections must, apparently, human nature being as ft is, have been 
brought on sooner or later. Essentially and circumstantially it seems 
to have been unavoidable. Far as the children of mem yet are from 
being generally governed by reason, justice, and kindness, by divine 
truth, sacred duty, and gentle charity, peace can hardly, on rational 
grounds, be expected long to prevail anywhere. Least of all can it 
be looked for, one cannot but think, in this immense republic, where 
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clashing interests and tempting prizes‘abound beyond precedent, 
where criminal selfishness and party passions readily pervert forms of 
liberty, and where the press and other agencies of intelligence, 
adapted in good hands to be powers benign, are made by the bad, 
who perhaps most often control them, well-nigh resistless for mischief. 
Independently thus of the Mexican war were there at work causes of 
early origin and ever-increasing force, adequate to the abrogation of 
the once friendly compact between the communities of people com- 
monly known as the States. Without fairly, though very briefly, con- 
sidering one or two of the most prominent of these, it is impossible 
to do anything like justice to the character of General Lee and his 
distinguished associates. 

Of such forces tending to blood, the SLaveRyY AGITATION was 
perhaps most potent. Pressed by some with fanatical fury, and by 
more and more with criminal disingenuousness, as a mere pretext for 
political plans, that protracted and ever-intensifying convulsion was 
undoubtedly of dire influence toward destroying the friendship of the 
sections, and substituting the rule of mere numbers for the safeguards 
of the Constitution ; in other words, supplanting reason and right by 
brute force. What is to be the farther result as the “irrepressible 
conflict” and “higher law” philosophy announced by Mr. Seward, 
put in practice by Mr. Lincoln, and now controlling the empire, 
works out in morals, private and public, and in government pro- 
cesses, can by the All-wise alone be as yet discerned. But to me it 
seems among the saddest of certainties that not yet has the end been 
even approached, loudly as the beneficiaries of the system boast of 
the advantages of centralised power and boundless nationality in 
connection with modern science and material development. Looking 
at the corruption existing where gain abounds, and at the social 
chaos wrought among us by the cruel vengeance which seeks to 
reverse divine ordinances and make the inferior Africans our equals 
and rulers, a thoughtful man finds small comfort in the prospect. 
How strikingly similar is the imperial condition here to-day to that 
of the old Roman Empire, when it seemed indeed pacified, but carried 
surely within itself the elements of ruin “It would be a delusion,” 
historians tell us, “to imagine that when the world was reduced 
under one sceptre, any real principle of unity held its different parts 
together. The Emperor was deified because men were enslaved. 
otne 3 The empire was only the order of external government, with 
a chaos both of opinions and morals within.” * 

In the interval between the close of the Mexican War and the 
commencement of that between the States of this Union, while 
Colonel Lee was, as before, in his arduous profession, serving the 
whole country, and with wisdom and influence still increasing, the 
portentous character of the “abolition” mischief had become fully 
manifest. 

The second section of the fourth article of the old Constitutional 
covenant had expressly provided, with a view to the Southern insti- 
tution, that “Servants in one State escaping into another should, on claim 
and proof, be given up,” and Congress, by special law, as early as 
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1793 had prescribed processes for enforcing the provision ; and yet 
so potent, one way or another, had abolition zeal become between 
1850 and 1860 as to induce as many as fourteen Northern States not 
only formally to “ nullify” that old law of Congress, but absolutely to 
set aside the venerable stipulation of the Constitution which it en- 
forced, and in some memorable instances to intensify such “ nulli- 
fication”’ by bloody violence. In comparison with proceedings so 
outrageous and on such a scale, the claim of South Carolina to 
interpose her sovereignty toward arresting Congressional enactments 
deemed unconstitutional and oppressive, sinks into utter insignificance. 
Those very people, however, continually hurled denunciation at that 
gallant Southern State, and are to this day visiting her true people 
with direst malice for what they charged as her offence of “ nullifica- 
tion.” Upon the passionate agitation, professedly under the impulse 
of humanitarianised Christianity, though strangely in conflict with 
Scriptural examples* and statutes of Divine authority,t and most 
unchristian in temper and methods, Colonel Lee looked with the 
anxiety of a wise and good man and genuine patriot. His convic- 
tions on the subject are so admirably expressed in a letter written 
from his distant post in Texas at the close of 1856, and already laid 
before the public, that I consider it due to him in this connection to 
give them emphasis. Speaking of “the systematic and progressive 
efforts of certain people at the North to interfere with and change 
the domestic institutions of the South,” he says: “These people 
must be aware.that their object is both unlawful and foreign to them 
and their duty, and that this institution, for which they are irre- 
sponsible and unaccountable, can only be changed dy them through 
the agency of a civil and servile war. There are few, I believe,” he 
goes on to say, “in this enlightened age who will not acknowledge 
that slavery, as an institution, is a moral and political evil in any 
country. It is useless to expatiate on its disadvantages. I think it 
a greater evil to the white than to the black race. While my feelings 
are strongly enlisted in behalf of the latter, my sympathies are stronger 
for the former. ‘The blacks are immeasurably better off here than in 
Africa, morally, physically and socially. The painful discipline they 
are undergoing is necessary for their farther instruction as a race, 
and, I hope, will prepare them for better things. How long their 
servitude may be necessary is known and ordered by a merciful 
Providence. Their emancipation will sooner result from the mild 
and melting influence of Christianity than from the storms and 
tempests of fiery controversy. This influence, though slow, is sure. 
The doctrines and miracles of Our Saviour have required nearly two 
thousand years to convert but a small part of the human race, and 
even. among Christian nations what gross errors still exist! While 
we see the course of the /a/ abolition of human slavery is still 
onward, and give it the aid of our prayers and all justifiable means 
in our power, we must leave the progress as well as the result in His 
hands who sees the end, who chooses to work by slow influences, and 
with whom two thousand years are but as asingle day. Although 
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the Abolitionist must know this, must know that he has neither the 
right nor the power of operating except by moral means, and that to 
benefit the slave (in his way) he must excite angry feelings in the 
master ; that although he may not approve the mode by which Provi- 
dence accomplishes its purpose, the result will be still the same ; that 
the reasons he gives for interference in what he has no concern with, 
hold good with every kind of meddling with our neighbor : still, I fear, 
he will persevere in his evil course. .... Is it not strange that the 
descendants of those Pilgrim fathers who crossed the Atlantic to 
preserve their own freedom of opinion, have always proved themselves 
most intolerant of the spiritual liberty of others ?” 

How just, calm, and judicious that admirably poised mind in its 
estimate of a question involving so much, and at a time when excite- 
ment respecting it was running so high! It is not too much to say 
that these sentiments will stand scrutiny to the end of time, and could 
scarce be improved by the combined righteous reason of Christendom. 

That, as our immortal chief believed, the Gospel, although mainly 
concerned with questions that reach beyond this world, tends on 
the whole to ameliorate everywhere and ultimately abolish African 
slavery and all kindred evils in society, right-thinking people have 
long been generally persuaded. But with this those agitators were 
not satisfied. They must, at whatever cost of ruin, promulgate a new 
gospel, more “radical” and rushing than that from heaven, get up a 
“higher law” more to their mind than the Decalogue. That the 
Supreme Majesty gave no token of displeasure with old Abraham for 
holding slaves was to them nothing. That the fourth and tenth 
enactments, divinely stamped on stone at Sinai, specifically recog- 
nised the institution, as is in the original beyond dispute, without a 
hint of disapproval, they set at naught. That He who spake as never 
man, opening truth and grace for all generations, amid His wondrous 
sayings. and doings uttered no potent abolition word, about Him 
everywhere as was severe bondage, had for them no lesson. That 
His inspired ambassadors not only observed the same caution, but 
gave the Church instructions authoritative throughout the ages, full 
of wisdom and goodness for masters and servants (including slaves), 
the direct opposite of Abolition violence, was, like all else, in their 
passionate blindness of no account. That, in view of all these 
authorities, the transfer of negroes — with their hopeless incapacity 
for direct or high civilisation, and their providential adaptation to 
labor in conditions more or less tropical —from African heathenism, 
so full of horrors, to servitude under the at least partially Christianised 
Caucasian stock in America, was, despite much cruelty in the traffic, 
regarded throughout Christendom during the three hundred years 
between early in the sixteenth century and early in the nineteenth, as, 
all things considered, both lawful and merciful, was to the Abolition 
partisan merely a provoking fact. Must not disinterested reason 
regard that abolition madness as a presumptuous iniquity, and en- 
lightened piety denounce it as a Bible-dishonoring crime? Whether 
retribution here awaits its agents, we know not ; unfolding Providence 
will by-and-bye manifest. Even darker, if possible, than this was the 
criminal deed. None knew better than the Abolitionists that African 
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slave in these Southern States was far more their misfortune than 
their fault; that it came, as just now said, from the ideas of all 
Christendom a century or two back, was suited to the climate and 
productions of the country, and was developed into the dimensions it 
reached, never by Southern, but by English and Northern conductors 
of the gainful though eventually odious slave-trade. 

I dwell upon this iniquitous agitation in connection with General 
Lee, not only because its malignant spirit was the proximate cause of 
the war, and because, as has been seen, his convictions about it were 
so just and decided, but because, in addition, it was so ordered as 
that he should be employed in arresting its first atrocious attempt at 
servile war ; and had with his accustomed magnanimity to deal with 
the questions it involved when declining the tender by Mr. Lincoln of 
the command-in-chief of the army for the subjugation of the Southern 
States. 

With the prompt and efficient service rendered by Colonel Lee in 
arresting the fanatic John Brown and his accomplices the world is 
familiar. The abortive raid, bad as was its purpose, and fatal to some 
worthy citizens, including a valued friend of my own, was too impotent 
to have possessed significance save as a symptom of the dementing 
passions born of Abolitionism. One of the almost incredible mani- 
festations of such passions was the expression, by a number of leading 
Northern ministers from their pulpits, of sympathy with the wretched 
assassin, and the assignment of a martyr’s crown to him by them, 
when he was executed under the laws of Virginia. Another was, and 
still is, the notorious and otherwise senseless watchword, “ John 
Brown’s soul is marching on,” often sung as a refrain by the Northern 
rabble, and intended solely to express and inflame the enmity of that 
people and their army. 

That the States from Maryland to Texas, burdened with an insti- 
tution for the existence of which they were no more responsible than 
their assailants, and which yet by its very existence excited destruc- 
tive hatred, made incalculably more dangerous by those who used it 
as a pretext for plunder, should meet the wrongs and menaces. 
addressed to them with indignant defiance, was of course inevitable. 
And that some, in that way, went to irrational extremes cannot be 
denied. But had there been on the other side, instead of so much 
fury, reason, justice and kindness, a sincere humanity considerate of 
all rights, fairly willing to share the property-loss of manumission, 
and its social trouble by letting it be gradual, and then wisely 
providing for the blacks elsewhere, vastly different had been the 
sentiment returned. As the scheme was—substantial ruin and 
social chaos all on one side for the aggrandisement of the other — 
utmost resistance was the only proper treatment of it before heaven 
and earth. 

This question, however, stood not alone. It was inseparably com- 
mingled with prejudices of descent, proportion of taxes, plans of favor 
to Northern manufacturing interests, &c., and was vitally intertwined 
with the transcendent issue resp@cting the rights of the States in- 
herently and under the Federal compact — mightiest by far of all 
those involved in our tremendous conflict, and just as far to-day as 
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ever from being settled by the tribunal of universal right reason. 
All ad captandum talk about “the logic of events,” in such connec- 
tion, is sheer nonsense. As well claim that any ruffian’s knock-down 
argument against a virtuous though less vigorous citizen proves his 
quarrel just ; or that a nation turned for a season by frantic passion 
into pandemonium, as has been once and again witnessed in modern 
Europe, can by such “logic” reverse the doctrines of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

On this issue, just as on the Abolition controversy which in 1860-61 
brought it to a crisis, the dispassionate intellect and sound moral 
judgment of General Lee led him to a conclusion which, though thus 
far unfortunate, was doubtless, because true, approved on High, and 
will be more and more applauded by mankind as time advances and 
principles work out. Compelled to disapprove of errors chargeable 
against extremists on both sides, and hoping to the last for better 
counsels, he had eventually to decide, and then found himself obliged 
to condemn the aggressing, and take part with the threatened people. 
Scarcely can anything be found in the history of bosom-conflicts to 
make sure of duty, nobler than that solemn communing with self and 
heaven through which this eminent soldier reached the conclusion 
that he must break with a service to which he had devoted his life. 
Of the convictions under which he did this I happen to know, not 
only from what he has recorded, but also from himself, and from 
another most competent to speak on his authority. He was satisfied 
that Mr. Lincoln’s. famous apophthegm —“ the States are but large 
counties ’— was as mischievous as it was false, and that the imperial 
idea of coercing the community of people in a State choosing to 
revoke their old act that ratified the Federal compact, and to with- 
draw therefrom on the ground of its violation by other parties, was 
unauthorised and as fatal to regulated liberty as the enmity-urged 
Abolition spirit was wrong and destructive. 

How calmly, wisely, grandly, did this unswervingly true man and 
genuine patriot give practical proof of his thorough fidelity! Loving 
the Union, faithful as a citizen of the United States, and devoted to 
the public service while just and protective, he felt that the defence 
of his native State took precedence of all that, and rightly demanded 
his siding with her on the issue between her subjugation or her de- 
liverance. 

It is already historic that Colonel Lee’s known conservatism being 
expected to attach him to the State cause, and his preéminent merit 
at the same time indicating him as most fit to be secured, if possible, 
for commander-in-chief of coercive Federal armies, Mr. Lincoln — 
avowedly an ultra representative of the doctrine, started by Mr. 
Seward, of an “irrepressible conflict” between the Northern and 
Southern systems of labor, and elected on that very ground —en- 
gaged Mr. Blair, of his Cabinet, a milder representative of the 
intended issue, to have a conference with the distinguished soldier, 
and endeavor to persuade him to stand by the Administration, com- 
mand its armies, and advance its policy. So much has been recorded 
on General Lee’s authority, I know; but there is more I am bound 
to relate on the same authority. On his modestly yet decidedly 
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negativing the proposal, Mr. Blair asked him to name his own terms ; 
almost anything not subversive of the new régime and its objects 
would be granted him. Mr. Blair dwelt on the Abolition question, 
believed to be one of his respondent’s difficulties. The large-souled 
officer, however, assured him that, as to the mere perpetuation of 
slavery apart from other issues, he was comparatively unconcerned. 
If he owned thousands of negroes, he would gladly give them all up 
(in which, I am sure, numberless masters would have joined him), 
could it be rightly done, to secure the peace of the country and 
happiness of the people. That, therefore, was not his difficulty. 
But he could not believe the coercive policy constitutional or right. 
Nothing would induce him to fight against his own State. It was 
urged, he might by compliance save Virginia. He could not see 
how that was honorably possible, if war was to be waged at all. 
The request was, pressed that he would see Mr. Lincoln and inter- 
change views with him; but that also he respectfully declined as 
useless, irreconcileable as were his convictions with the known con- 
trolling ideas of the new power. So ended the interview. It was 
followed by a sleepless night of anxious, devout reflection upon the 
impending rupture and his own course of duty. The result was 
deeper conviction that he had done what was proper in rejecting 
those overtures, that he could no longer serve the United States in 
any capacity, and that, bound to his native Virginia by prime 
allegiance, he must fight, if at all, in her defence. Accordingly his 
simple and touching letter of resignation was addressed to General 
Scott. The well-known remark of that veteran when they parted the 
previous day, “ Lee, you have made the greatest mistake of your life ; 
but I feared it would be so,” proves how the elder soldier, Virginian 
as he too was, estimated the virtue of his younger friend, while him- 
self regarding as a mistake so sublime a sacrifice of self to principle. 

The convictions thus expressed and acted upon by Lee, as to the 
relations between the communities represented by the States and their 
common governmental agency, actuated him all through his eventful 
career, and went with him to the grave. I shall have occasion to 
repeat a most emphatic expression of them to myself near the close 
of our protracted contest. And he has left a memorial of them of a 
peculiarly delicate yet affecting kind, made with his own hand the 
year before his death. It occurs in the biography which he prepared 
of his distinguished father, and prefixed to the third edition of the 
celebrated “Southern-Campaign Memoirs” of the elder General, 
republished by our General Lee in 1869. It consists in the empha- 
sising by italics of an expressive quotation from a letter of his father 
to Mr. Madison, on an important occasion in 1792, very soon after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in these words: “Vo con- 
sideration on earth could induce me to act a part, however gratifying to me, 
which could be construed into disregard or forgetfulness of this Com- 
monwealth.” Now I put it to right-thinking men everywhere, to 
Northern friends as well as to our own people: Is there a well- 
informed, virtuous mind in the world, unperverted by interested 
partisanship, that can disapprove this sentiment? Has it not the 
sanction of judgment and heart throughout humanity? Is it mere 
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party, and not sober truth as well, that pronounces the soul “dead ” 
which responds not earnestly to the utterance, “ My own, my native 
land”? Nay, the sentiment is sacred, world-embracing as are human 
charities in their best estate, under the gospel to be. See the father 
of the faithful, how, friend of the Almighty as he is pronounced, he 
fights in behalf of his assailed kindred. How the great heart of 
Moses yearns over his own péople. Psalmists and prophets inspired 
pour out “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” in devoted love 
for Israel and Jerusalem. The great Apostle of the Gentiles can 
almost wish himself accursed for his brethren’s sake according to the 
flesh. And He, so much greater than all, whose love embraced entire 
kindreds and ages, is sent peculiarly to the “lost sheep of the house 
of Israel,” weeps over the woes of that people whose blood he shares 
as over none beside, and leaves it as imperative command that not 
until there faithfully uttered shall his proffers of mercy be proclaimed 
to other tribes and regions. Is it not, then, a monstrous and mis- 
chief-working delusion, at war with ,revelation, reason, history, the 
governmental principles of our fathers, and some of the most irre- 
pressible instincts of the soul, to attempt to force subserviency to a 
vast, crushing American imperialism, in place of our heaven-implanted 
love of home and its rights and safeguards? Suppose it were tried 
to establish one immense European tyranny, would it be possible for 
any force to make the German people love it as they do old “ Father- 
land”? or the Gallic stock embrace it in their hearts as their own 
“ Belle France”? or the virtuous countrymen of Alfred, and Wickliffe, 
and Shakspeare, and Chatham, to give it that strong affection with 
which they would die for dear England? Then, is it any more possible, 
I ask you, for power, how resistless soever, really to make Texans, so 
fondly clinging to the memories of achieved independence repre- 
sented in their “lone star” flag; or us Virginians, with our valued 
banner and its motto Sic semper tyrannis ; or gallant Carolinians, with 
their record of honor; or suffering Louisianians,—to make us or 
any other true people to yield our soul’s devotion to our homes, and 
our own long recognised protecting States, and take instead, otherwise 
than as a demoralising sham destined to ultimate disaster, a com- 
pulsory profession of indefinite American allegiance, American loy- 
alty, and American patriotism ? 

That the people of the Northern and Northwestern States have in 
general so little of this State and home affection, and sneer at us for 
cherishing it, is undoubtedly one of the ominous facts of their social 
morality — largely due, in the West probably, to recency of settle- 
ment, and in the East, to the scattering of families, young males going 
off to new regions, and females to factory and other avocations ; and 
in no small measure, besides, to the heterogeneous stocks of their im- 
migrant population. It was partly owing to this that those multitudes 
so readily seized the imperial idea in opposition to our State prin- 
ciples, and are still indifferent to the crushing of local liberty under 
the car of a resistless, so-called, “nationality.” It was not that they 
sincerely believed the constitutional compact so meant, or that the 
people in the States in severally acceding to it ever intended to sub- 
ject themselves to such tyranny. Nor was it that they considered it 
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possible for half a continent, any more than the entire globe, to be 
happily protected in all local rights and interests under a single 
central imperialism,— whether wielded by one despotic will, or nom- 
inally representing the passions and votes of a widely scattered, sadly 
ignorant and vicious, and often mutually hostile, one, two, three, five 
hundred millions. But it was that they had with us no special sym- 
pathies, while many were maddened against us by abolition hatred, 
and many more were hungry for plunder. The New England States, 
it is notorious, in the very midst of the war of 1812 between the 
United States and Great Britain, because its incidents pressed upon 
their profits, clamored loudly and plotted secretly against the Federal 
authority, on the asserted ground of the inherent rights of the several 
commonwealths. And their nullifying, with so many others, the 
Federal law and Constitution forty years later, in the abolition interest, 
shows again the rights they claimed. Besides, until the “irrepressible 
conflict” crusade preached by Messrs. Seward, Lincoln, and others, 
opened up the prospect of war between the sections and forcible 
emancipation, loud was the universal cry of abolitionists for a dis- 
solution of the Union, in fact for the “secession” of the Northern 
States. What sincerity was: there, then, in the rallying call they so 
speedily adopted, “ The life of the nation ” ? 

Virginia, favored of heaven for generations in the wise and good 
men who had guided her destinies, having virtually given existence to 
the government of the United States, and lavishly endowed it with a 
fertile territory well-nigh boundless, like her great son, General Lee, 
could not give up the old, well-balanced constitutional Union without 
profoundest sorrow. She therefore earnestly pleaded for conciliation. 
But her efforts proved in vain. Forced, then, to decide between her 
seceding sisters and their destructive assailant, with a nobly heroic 
spirit she stood forth to resist coercion ; and maintained her post of 
duty until, torn, bleeding, bereaved, and exhausted, she fell, with her 
allies, a prey to overpowering enemies. It is noticeable that her 
decision in convention was reached the very day before Mr. Blair in 
vain endeavored to seduce General Lee from his allegiance to her. 
Her action, therefore, plainly determined his course. 

War being inevitable under this action of the Old Dominion, re- 
sponsive to Mr. Lincoln’s call for an immense army of invasion, and 
this eminent son of the Commonwealth and renowned soldier being 
released from Federal obligations, her patriotic Governor and Con- 
vention at once, with combined earnestness, tendered him the com- 
mand of all the forces of Virginia. This, grave as were its conse- 
quences to himself, and weighty its responsibilities, with character- 
istic modest manliness he accepted. We remember the scene when 
he was welcomed by the Convention in Richmond, and how, as they 
looked upon the man and listened to the few significant words in 
which he dedicated himself to the cause of the State, “all felt that we 
had a leader worthy of the State and the cause.’”* Everything had 
then to be prepared for the gigantic issue. And his organising genius 
was forthwith given to that herculean task. Virginia, like her 
Southern sisters of the Confederacy forming at Montgomery, was 
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wholly destitute of war-appliances. She had no soldiers, no arms, no 
ammunition, no ‘material, no anything, ready for such a contest. 
Whereas her enemies, wielding the Federal government, held all the 
resources of such kind for land and naval warfare, to which the 
Southern States had been proportionately contributing for three- 
fourths of a century. A considerable regular army, forts and arsenals 
everywhere, a powerful marine, armaments of every kind and as most 
improved by modern skill, and access to every region for whatsoever 
they desired. That General Lee in Virginia, and the improvised 
government at Montgomery, were able at all to provide for coping 
with odds so overwhelming was a proof of sagacity and vigor nothing 
short of marvellous. 

Soon after the General had entered upon his arduous office, the 
duty devolved upon me, in my humbler sphere, of having with him an 
interview, the impression left by which time cannot efface. Minister 
as I was of the Prince of Peace, and had happily been for more than 
twenty years, a call had reached me which, looking to the Searcher 
of hearts, I felt under the circumstances not at liberty to decline. 
A number of young men, neighbors and friends, partaking the spirit 
of all our people, having volunteered to serve as an artillery company 
in defending home and everything held most dear on earth, altogether 
unexpectedly besought me to become their captain. Stonewall Jack- 
son, his associates at the Virginia Military Institute, and the corps of 
Cadets, had all gone from Lexington under orders. There was no- 
body anywhere to be obtained who had ever even seen a cannon 
loaded. My early training and few years of army service came thus 
necessarily into requisition. Weighing the question as best I could, 
and burdening no human being with such responsibility by asking 
counsel, I found myself obliged, in the light of Scripture on the whole, 
and under the dictates of conscience and practical reason, guided, as 
was, and is, my belief, in answer to prayer, to decide that to decline 
the call would be wrong, and that the “Captain of our salvation” 
Himself would in the emergency, were His voice vouchsafed, so 
direct. To a like decision my honored friend, Bishop Polk, of 
Louisiana, was soon after brought in relations perhaps even more 
trying. While almost every able-bodied clergyman among us was 
ready to serve, and a large number actually did, with alacrity, as faith- 
ful soldiers in defence of home and country, Northern ministers, it 
seems, never so acted. And they denounced us as recreant to our 
high and holy calling. Yet multitudes, probably the vast majority of 
them, preached war, directly or indirectly ; and some of them, if truly 
reported, with a spirit worthy of the Evil One himself. Must not 
every fair mind decide it had been far manlier and more Christian 
had they shared the peril and other experiences to which they, from 
safe quarters, thus urged their neighbors? Utterly unentitled, there- 
fore, to consideration is their judgment on such a question as the one 
before us. That, however, of the disinterested Christian intelligence 
of this age and of posterity is not td be despised. » Still, whatever it 
may be, subsequent events and reflection have only deepened my own 
convictions that our course was right. So that, could the condition 
be reproduced again and again, that course would assuredly be to the 
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end repeated. This explanation will not, I trust, appear out of place, 
in view of the relations towards our matchless commander, in the 
progress of events, assigned to me. 

The interview just now mentioned, to which my new duties con- 
ducted, occurred in General Lee’s office in Richmond, Its occasion 
was a visit from myself to obtain equipment for the artillery company, 
nothing of the kind being otherwise procurable. The company, 
meanwhile, in charge of the next officer, set out, under orders, to join 
Stonewall Jackson at Harper’s Ferry. Burdened as he was with 
anxious care and with a thousand details, General Lee received me 
with his own grave dignity, yet with cordial kindness ; and having 
promptly arranged for the appliances required, conversed carefully, 
though with something of the freedom of confidence. He spoke of 
the immense disadvantages of our situation with the solemnity of a 
mind resolved, steady, and equal to any emergency, but misled by no 
delusive vision. The strength of soul, clearness of judgment, purity 
of purpose, and entire exaltation of character then and there evidenced 
in all his bearing and utterances, greatly enhanced the affectionate 
admiration I had long entertained for him as among the most perfect 
of men. 

During the first twelve months of the struggle the services of Gen- 
eral Lee were on a theatre removed from that whereon were appointed 
my limited duties. Those services were of a kind less conspicuous, 
you remember, than those of some others of our justly admired com- 
manders, and subjected him to something of popular misapprehension. 
They, however, who thoroughly knew the man, remained steadfastly 
sure of his transcendent ability and unfailing reliableness, and that 
his non-achievement of results popularly expected, was simply proof 
of their being impracticable, for causes not explained. Of this 
number the statesman and patriot at the head of the Confederacy 
was happily one. And I can testify that (his subsequent great lieu- 
tenant) Stonewall Jackson was another. Well do I remember one 
fall night of 1861, when, by invitation of the latter, it was my privi- 
lege to lodge with him alone in his tent, he passed a thrilling eulogium 
upon General Lee. With a view to ulterior action, respecting which 
peculiar intermediary duty devolved upon me, he was unfolding a plan 
of campaign he had conceived, which, had he then been known, as 
afterwards, would assuredly have been adopted, and as certainly suc- 
cessful, I am confident, to the early achievement of our liberties. 
Because of. considerations affecting honored friends I am not at 
liberty now to speak of this more definitely. It involved the chief 
command of a suddenly combined army, and bold movement by 
General Lee. And on mentioning this the subordinate hero remarked 
of the other, in his peculiar tone of earnest decision, “ Colonel, Gen- 
eral Lee is the only man I ever knew whom I would willingly follow 
blindfold.” How grandly was this great estimate afterwards vindi- 
cated, illustrating at once the unparalleled merit discerned, and the 
eagle-eyed intuition by which it was so clearly seen. Where in all 
history have two men like these appeared, so endowed with power and 
its attendant consciousness, of whom one, sincere in every movement 
of his being, could thus.express his trust in the almost superhuman 
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excellences of the other? Before a tribute like this, panegyric 
dwindles into insignificance. 

On the last day of May, 1862, the second day of the series of 
sharp actions known as the “ Battle of Seven Pines,” a few miles 
below Richmond, General Joseph E. Johnston, another son of Vir- 
ginia greatly distinguished for virtues as a man, services as a soldier, 
and ability as a commander, received a severe disabling wound. 
General Lee being then in Richmond on supervisory duty, was after 
a day or two, during which General G. W. Smith sustained the respon- 
sibility, assigned to the command of the “Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia,” thus left partly vacant in the very presence and under pressure 
of the enemy. And those who witnessed the instantaneousness of 
the new commander’s arrangements, adapted to the crisis, felt forth- 
with satisfied that into no feeble hands had fallen the destinies of our 
cause. 

Upon the campaign which followed it is not at all my purpose to 
dwell; nor upon those which succeeded. ‘They have been so well, 
and for the most part accurately described, and with their general 
course you are so familiar, that it were needless and wearying for me 
to speak of them in detail. Not, however, to recall the more promi- 
nent facts, and a few illustrative reminiscences, were to be untrue to 
the occasion. 

In the almost incredibly short time of a little over three weeks 
after assuming command, General Lee had arranged and was pre- 
pared to effect that daring stragetic combination against McClellan 
and his hosts which, rendered practicable by Jackson’s resistless 
vigor, was executed with a power and precision scarcely ever equalled 
in the history of war. ‘That the grand army threatening Richmond 
of one hundred and six thousand Federals, supplied with about four 
hundred cannon and everything else which modern science could 
furnish towards making sure their destructive purpose, should be 
assailed in flank, rear and front with overwhelming power, broken, 
driven, and sent far off to crouch under inaccessible sheltering gun- 
boats, by a force of less than eighty thousand men, poorly armed, 
having of indifferent guns not half as many as the enemy possessed 
of superb quality, and well-supplied with nothing — was an achieve- 
ment to convince the world of the prowess of such patriot soldiers as 
were here hastily assembled from Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and their Southern sisters, and of the incomparable 
superiority of their noble commander and his leading lieutenants. 

Sixty days after that glorious deliverance occurred the tremendous 
chastisement, at Second Manassas, of the braggart Pope with his 
hundred and thirty thousand men, by General Lee and his able sub- 
ordinates with less than fifty thousand, the enemy again hastening to 
shelter, and this time within the defences of Washington, out of 
reach by reason of the broad and deep Potomac to be crossed. 
With adequate means, what would not the Southern commander 
despite all obstacles have then accomplished ? 

Work like this, under the disadvantage of every kind of want, 
could not be performed by officers or men without well-nigh disabling 
exhaustion. In General Lee’s own case the wear and tear of cease- 
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less thought and action was rendered even more trying by personal 
suffering under which most men would have succumbed. Although 
myself too much enfeebled by disease, contracted in midsummer 
duty on the Chickahominy and James River marshes, to take active 
part in the great fight of Second Manassas, it was my lot to reach 
and stand near our commander on an exposed, elevated point, 
whence he could see and direct much of the battle, about the time 
when he received a painful injury. He had dismounted, and was 
with field-glass surveying the scene, at the same time holding the 
bridle-rein of his horse. By a shell, exploding very near, the spirited 
animal was startled and made a sudden spring. ‘The General’s 
attention being otherwise engaged, he could not resist the unexpected 
jerk of the bridle, and finding himself falling, caught on his hands. 
One of them was, by the jar on uneven ground, badly hurt — dis- 
located, I believe, and two fingers forced back and broken. It was 
under the constant discomfort of this injury that he conducted the 
remaining portion of that grand fight and the rapid and important 
movements immediately following Pope’s annihilation — crossing the 
Potomac at Leesburg, inspiring the Washington dynasty with a 
wholesome alarm, which the issue would have amply justified had 
his resources sufficed ; covering Jackson’s capture of Harper’s Ferry 
with its immense stores and garrison of twelve thousand men, and 
then concentrating his columns for the sanguinary encounter at 
Sharpsburg, under all the disadvantages occasioned by McClellan’s 
being more than usually energetic in consequence of a dispatch of 
General Lee to one of his chief subordinates falling into McClellan’s 
hands, 

Wonderful was that battle of September 17th, 1862, at Sharpsburg, 
as were General Lee and his army in repulsing the over threefold 
enemy. By plying the mighty agencies at their command, the war- 
managers at Washington were able two weeks after Pope’s overthrow 
to bring together another immense multitude. Meanwhile, without 
access to recruits, the Southern force was by hard marching, hard 
fare and hard fighting most seriously reduced; so that while 
McClellan brought up to the attack about ninety thousand Federals, 
equipped as always, General Lee had with him less than twenty- 
seven thousand men, every way imperfectly provided, and a con- 
siderable portion of his artillery was absent guarding the passes of 
the Potomac. Thoroughly stunned again, however, were the mag- 
nificent wearers of blue, and they dared not next day renew the trial. 
The dauntless Southern commander having offered the challenge 
which was thus declined, wisely that second night recrossed the 
Potomac, lest the enemy’s reinforcements should make the odds too 
great for even his veterans. No serious attempt was made to molest 
him. 

Improving the breathing-time of a few weeks which resulted from 
the enemy’s demoralised condition, General Lee, with habitual care, 
refreshed and encouraged his troops, and gathered, as he could, men 
and means for the next encounter. As events developed, it became 
evident that Fredericksburg was to be its scene. Accordingly, when 
the new Federal commander, General Burnside, appeared there in 
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December, with the old song “On to Richmond,” he found the way 
blocked by a resolute and impregnably posted antagonist. So blun- 
dering was the attempt of Burnside on that position, December 13th, 
1862, and so easily was he beaten, notwithstanding the immensity of 
his force and power of his arms, that it seemed on our side rather a 
skirmish than a battle, though of the enemy the slaughter was terrific. 
Under the flag of truce sent by Burnside for permission to bury his 
dead, we rode over the field, and the sight of his dead and dying, in 
such amazing numbers, was absolutely sickening. From prominent 
points in our line almost the entire scene could be taken in by the 
eye. And at one of these, the most commanding, where we had a few 
powerful guns, General Lee remained much of the day, observing the 
field ; only too indifferent, as was his wont, to danger from the large, 
numerous, and well-aimed missiles hurled especially thither from the 
enemy’s heavy batteries across the Rappahannock. Seldom, in all 
the wars of the world, has a spectacle been presented like that which, 
from this.central elevation, we looked upon. More than one hundred 
thousand blue-coated men in the open plain, with every military ap- 
pliance, in battle order, and moving in their respective subdivisions 
to attack our line. Although our numbers were certainly not half 
those of the enemy, there was misgiving, probably, in no officer or 
man as to the result. Events in one quarter of the field, as it lay be- 
fore us, attracted peculiar interest, and gave occasion to one of those 
characteristic remarks of General Lee which told at once of his 
capacity for enjoying the excitements of action, and of the good feel- 
ing and strong principle that kept it under control. A large force 
advanced rapidly to charge our right. Stonewall Jackson was there, 
and that he would promptly hurl them back little doubt was enter- 
tained. Still no such assault can be witnessed without earnest in- 
terest, if not concern. Nor was the shock received on our side with- 
out loss. There fell the heroic General Gregg, of the gallant and 
now vengeance-suffering State of South Carolina. Presently, how- 
ever, as was anticipated, the spirited charge was reversed, and blue 
figures by thousands were seen recrossing, “ double-quick,” with faces 
to the rear, the space they had traversed, and hundreds of gray pur- 
suers hastening their speed. While younger spectators near us gave 
expression to their feelings by shouts, clapping of hands, &c., the 
gratified yet considerate and amiable commander turned to myself, 
and with beaming countenance said, “/¢ ts well war is so terrible, or we 
should get too fond of it.” Not long after an incident occurred which 
made us shudder for our beloved chief. One of our large guns on 
that eminence, having to be plied continuously against another por- 
tion of the enemy’s line, which was advancing to charge that part of 
our defences held by the good and gallant Georgian, General Tom 
Cobb, and being, like much hastily-cast Southern ordnance, of insuffi- 
cient tenacity, finally burst with prodigious violence. None, wonder- 
fully and happily, were struck by its fragments. And, remarkably, 
those who stood nearest, of whom the individual relating it to you was 
one, within a little over arm’s length, although considerably jarred by 
the shock, proved to be really in less danger than others farther off. 
General Lee was standing perhaps fifty feet in the rear, and a large 
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piece of the cannon, weighing, we estimated, about a third of a ton, 
fell just beyond him. He thus very narrowly escaped death. Like 
himself, however, he only looked upon the mass calmly for a moment, 
and then, without a syllable expressive of surprise or concern, con- 
tinued the business occupying him at the time. 

Burnside, satisfied with his disastrous failure, did not attempt its 
repetition. ‘The great campaign of 1862 was finished ; and save by 
its successors, under the same consummate captain, the judgment 
of the world will undoubtedly be—when the whole comes, as 
eventually it will, to be clearly seen, in spite of the arts of power 
to pervert history —that, all things considered, it has never been 
surpassed, if equalled, in the annals of war. 

With the amazing discomfiture of Hooker at Chancellorsville, May 
2d and 3d, and the corresponding punishment of his associate Sedg- 
wick, on the 3d and 4th, at Fredericksburg and below Chancellors- 
ville, opened the struggle of 1863. Signal as were the victories then 
achieved, ever mournfully do all now addressed know will they be 
remembered, because obtained at the priceless cost of Stonewall 
Jackson’s life. Of that world-honored man let me say a passing 
word. He was my dear friend, and as you know, the friend of my 
son, his adjutant-general, afterwards, like him, a victim in the cause 
of righteous home-government. A short time before these movements 
began I visited them together at General Jackson’s headquarters. 
Being pressed by the General to spend the night with him, | did so. 
After accustomed devotions, simple and suitable, to which, when 
possible, he always summoned his military family, at about the usual 
hour we lay down for rest. One of his blankets made our joint bed, 
another our covering. As we thus lay bound in Christian friendship, 
the great Lieutenant-general a devoted Presbyterian and his associate 
an earnest ordained Churchman-soldier, conversation was for a con- 
siderable time more grateful than sleep. Jackson spoke in his deep, 
quiet way of the justice, even sacredness of our cause, and of the 
wrongfulness of our enemy’s purposes and programme, and of his 
own hope of their being by God’s blessing effectually resisted. Upon 
the need of invoking that blessing he dwelt with earnestness, and in 
connection therewith asked what in my own case had proved the best 
way, under all the hindrances of our situation, of cultivating the spirit 
and habit of prayer. ‘The constant mental use of the model prayer 
given by our Lord was of course my reply, with thoughtful address 
to our Father in heaven of its every petition, dwelt upon and applied, 
sometimes in fragments, as ejaculation, sometimes in fullness, as em- 
bracing in brief every need. He cordially agreed that it was indeed 
the simplest practical course under the difficulties of such a mode of 
life, in fact always under pressing trial, for keeping genuine piety 
alive in the soul. When again 1 saw him he was a maimed and 
patient sufferer, about to pass into “a better country,” and bade me 
on my necessary departure a gentle, loving farewell. How blessed is 
the memory of the just! The strong feeling of General Lee for his 
grand subordinate, and the solemn utterances respecting him from 
his own noble heart, constitute one of the evidences most impressive 
of Azs intrinsic greatness. 

46 
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As everywhere the odds were enormously against us, so were they 
beyond accustomed proportion at Chancellorsville and in its asso- 
ciated engagements. ‘The absence of one-fourth of General Lee’s 
army on distant service being known by Hooker, actually induced his 
advance. The latter controlled altogether about one hundred and 
thirty thousand men, backed by all warlike engines, while our indomi- 
table commander had for all points an entire force scarcely reaching 
one-third of that number, with appliances as usual quite as dispropor- 
tionate. With the sequel you are familiar. General Hooker and his 
force were effectually disposed of, although not captured nor abso- 
lutely crushed, as they would have been but for Jackson’s fall, and 
General Lee’s inadequate resources rendering it impracticable for him 
to prevent their recrossing the Rappahannock. Our bold strategist 
therefore resolved to prevent again the “on to Richmond” policy by 
threatening movements of his own. He accordingly proceeded at 
once into the lower “Valley of Virginia,” and then, after some 
preparations, across the upper Potomac into Pennsylvania. Of this 
Pennsylvania invasion, and of the battle of Gettysburg, the non- 
gaining of which eventuated most probably in our ultimate ruin, 
there are one or two important facts respecting which duty requires 
me to testify. 

Aware that their desolation of our country justly exposes them to 
the condemnation of mankind, as well as the displeasure of the Most 
High, our enemies have at times resorted to the excuse, lame if true, 
but egregiously untrue, so far at least as responsible parties were 
concerned, that like excesses were perpetrated by us when we could 
invade. In reply we point to Order No. 73, issued by General Lee 
at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, June 27th, 1863. How eminently 
worthy was it of the cause and of the man! Listen to one paragraph 
as a specimen of the whole. “It must be remembered,” said he, 
addressing his’ army, in which there were numbers whose homes had 
been desecrated and destroyed, “that we make war only on armed 
men, and that we cannot take vengeance for the wrongs our people 
have suffered without lowering ourselves in the eyes of all whose 
abhorrence has been excited by the atrocities of our enemy, and 
offending Him to whom ‘vengeance belongeth,’ without whose favor 
and support our efforts must all prove in vain.” ‘To the scrupulous 
care with which this was enforced I can solemnly bear witness. As one 
illustration, I mention a minute incident. As we moved from Cham- 
bersburg onward, I rode with General Lee. Some staff-officers were 
ahead. In an hour or two we came up with them. They had halted, 
dismounted, and taken down a panel of the roadside fence, and were 
indulging their hungry horses with a bite of tempting clover. The 
General stopped near them, Spoke of the impropriety of their thus 
trespassing, reminded them of the order on the subject, and with a 
tone kind but imperative directed them to come out, put up the fence, 
and set no more such an example. Even apart from and before the 
issue of that order, its principles and spirit animated our army. 
From one of my son’s letters I quote a passage exemplifying this. 
He was adjutant-general of the Second Corps under Ewell, as he had 
been under Jackson. That corps led the way into Pennsylvania. 
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Writing home from Greencastle, Pennsylvania, June 23d, 1863, four 
days before General Lee’s order, he used this language: “The 
exalted superiority of our race has never struck me so forcibly as 
now, when under so many circumstances of provocation they move 
with thorough decorum through a country they would otherwise gladly 
ravage. I came to-day eighteen miles along the road travelled yes- 
terday by Rodes’ division, and the only sign of the passage of an 
army was that on one cherry-tree the limbs were broken. ‘This is 
literally true ; and I am glad of it.” 

With these facts, and this spirit and demeanor, compare the policy 
and animus alike of the Northern government and people, and of 
their officers and soldiers throughout the war. Look at Butler in 
New Orleans ; at General Grant’s approval of the raider Sheridan’s 
dishonorable boast that he had so desolated the charming Valley of 
Virginia that “a crow flying over it must carry its own rations ;” at 
the unmanly delight with which the otherwise insignificant Hunter so 
carried out the system, approved at Washington and Federal head- 
quarters, against defenceless old men, women and children, as to 
illustrate the Scriptural picture of godless ravagers: “before them a 
garden, behind them a desolate wilderness.” So was it everywhere. 
Especially contemplate, however, the disclosures recently, and without 
doubt unwittingly, made in published Federal documents, of turpitude 
and malice on the part of Mr. Lincoln’s mouthpiece and war-agent at 
Washington, General Halleck, and of his confederate in the dishonor, 
the devastating Sherman, who, though Northern-born, was as hostilities 
approached a resident of Louisiana, and at an entertainment given 
him there before leaving, while properly declaring he could not fight 
against his own people, avowed his conviction that the Southern States 
were right, and holding up his right arm, exclaimed: “A/ay it wither 
if ever raised against them!” ‘To this man, bribed to falsify such a 
pledge, and late in the war laying waste Georgia and South Carolina, 
the gentle genius in the Federal capital, his worthy confrére, writes 
December 18th, 1864: “Should you capture Charleston, I hope that by 
some ACCIDENT the place may be destroyed; and uf a little salt should 
be sown upon its site, it may prevent future crops of nullification and 
secession.” Six days later General Sherman replies: “J will bear in 
mind your hint about Charleston, and don’t think salt will be necessary,” 
&c. “Zhe truth is, the whole army is burning to wreak vengeance on 
South Carolina,” &c. And yet this very man, with turpitude almost 
incredible, were it not fully proved, tried to make the world believe 
that the chivalric Hampton fired the beautiful capital of South 
Carolina, his own beloved Columbia! 

I pass to Gettysburg. Never were General Lee’s genius and power 
more signally displayed than there ; and yet through errors of others 
impossible to be counteracted, his admirably planned combinations 
failed of their effect. One of these mistakes was a miscalculation on 
the part of his splendid cavalry commander, General Stuart, as‘to the 
time required for a collateral enterprise into which he was tempted, 
and a consequent delay never intended by his great chief. His 
cavalry thus was not in assigned place, and General Lee could not 
therefore learn precisely the enemy’s movements. Nor was this the 
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only evil resulting from the absence of that mobile arm. An im- 
portant infantry division, Pickett’s, of Longstreet’s corps, had to be 
employed for a time in guarding ammunition and other trains, when 
every effective man was needed at the front for the decisive work 
contemplated by the enterprising and sagacious Confederate leader. 
Under information which, notwithstanding the absence of his cavalry, 
General Lee found means to get, his arrangements were made with 
such admirable skill that his several corps were concentrated exactly 
at the point and moment of need, though the scene of the encounter 
was not the one he would have chosen had his clear-sighted and 
daring cavalry chief been in the right place to notify him in time of 
the enemy’s whereabouts. The major part of the central (third) corps 
of his army, under its commander, the dashing General A. P. Hill, 
had marched across a few miles northwest of Gettysburg. The left 
wing, Ewell’s (Jackson’s old) corps, the second, was swinging round 
from farther northwest to meet the left centre ; and it was just north- 
west of Gettysburg that they met and together engaged and defeated 
the strong advance body of the enemy on July rst, 1863. Before 
this preliminary encounter the right wing of our army was in full 
motion toward the very point where it occurred. While, and after 
descending the eastern slope of the mountain-range (the Blue Ridge) 
between Chambersburg and Gettysburg, the Commanding General, 
with whom I was at the head of the column, seemed concerned about 
some continuous firing which we heard a considerable distance beyond 
us. Having listened to it a few minutes, General Lee proposed that 
we should ride rapidly forward and see what it meant. Arriving in 
about an hour, and perhaps between three and four o’clock Pp. M., we 
found a fight in vigorous progress. As we had no troops on the side 
of our personal emergence, messengers were immediately dispatched 
to hurry up the marching column, and some of its artillery before long 
arrived. This, opening on the rear of the enemy’s left, contributed to 
his speedy defeat and heavy loss. Now occurred one of those unfor- 
tunate errors, the series of which so frustrated our commander’s 
plans here. As soon as possible after observing the situation, General 
Lee sent a courier and a trusty member of his staff to try to find and 
communicate with the corps commanders, especially Lieut.-General 
Ewell, who, as of senior rank, was virtually in supreme command 
until he had knowledge of his chief’s arrival. This gallant and 
justly-honored officer had received a terrible wound at the second 
battle of Manassas, necessitating the amputation of his thigh ; and 
this inevitably abated somewhat his clear discernment and prompt 
energy. It happened also that it took an unexpectedly long time 
for General Lee’s messengers, on so busy a field, to find General 
Ewell, and thus for perhaps two hours he remained unrelieved of 
his responsibility as ranking commander. Uninformed of orders 
from the commander-in-chief for pressing the enemy if possible, 
and partly misconceiving the situation, he thought that the important 
advantage gained should not be pressed too far; and our troops had, 
or believed they had, orders from him to pursue the fugitives through 
the town, and then halt. This the narrator, who had pushed up a 
body of artillery to the southwest debouchment of the main street of 
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Gettysburg, had from the lips of General Ramseur, at the instant of 
his emergence there. Having, as he understood, orders to proceed 
no further, he requested our artillery to cease firing on the retreating 
enemy, that the fire of their guns might not be drawn upon his men. 
Thus General Ewell’s want of decision (attributable partly, no doubt, 
to the effects of the disabling operation under which he had suffered) 
prevented the important advantage gained from being followed up ; 
and instead of General Lee’s urgency, expressed in every practicable 
way, for pursuing the enemy, the idea became prevalent that orders 
had been issued to halt. By the time so grave a mistake was known 
to General Lee, it was too late to have it remedied. The rout was 
thus not followed up, as it should have been, to the securing the 
heights that evening immediately east and southeast of the town, 
which the enemy afterwards turned to account. 

The ground farther south of the place was then carefully examined 
by myself, and being found encouragingly less difficult than the steep 
ascent fronted by our troops already up, its practicable character was 
about nine Pp. M. reported to our Commanding General. He with 
accustomed attention received the report, and remarked that, already 
aware of the main facts, he had “ordered General Longstreet to 
attack on that front at sunrise next morning.”. General Lee then 
added to myself that he wished me “to reéxamine the ground as early 
as possible in the morning, communicate with himself, and also with 
the lieutenant-general of our First Corps, then our right wing — 
expected up — and await the arrival of the latter, in order to indicate 
the facts ascertained, and so prevent as far as possible loss of time in 
going in advantageously.” As soon as light at all appeared next 
morning, that reconnoissance was accordingly made through a long 
distance, and in part very close to the enemy, by the quiet capture of 
two of his pickets and creeping behind a stone-fence nearly parallel 
to his front. No insuperable difficulty appearing, the coming-up of 
a reinforcing column in the distance being distinctly seen, and the 
non-expectancy of attack there being indicated by the prevalence of 
obvious disorder, the extreme desirableness of our advance without 
delay was at once reported to the Commanding General, and message 
also sent of like purport to the lieutenant-general whose sunrise 
attack had been there ordered. Here, however, occurred the great, 
the fatal failure of the entire occasion. ‘There was delay unexpected 
and frustratingly prolonged. Hour after hour slowly dragged on, 
and our force in position kept in weary suspense, while the enemy 
had time for adjusting, strengthening, fortifying in every way. The 
golden opportunity passed. It was twelve mM. when the right-wing 
commander rode up to the point of observation occupied by an 
attendant or two and myself, and thence saw, besides the general 
features of the scene, the enemy’s ground and the reinforcing column 
still marching up as it had been conspicuously doing for about seven 
hours. Elaborate readjustments he then had effected ; so that it was 
four p.M. before the attack planned and ordered for sunrise was 
made. 

Such delay on the part of our right wing, afterwards elaborately 
discussed in its commander’s report, since published, towards its 
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justification, was at the time known to be lamentable, and by the 
thoroughly examining will probably be always judged wholly inex- 
cusable, if not unaccountable. Constitutionally unhurrying and pro- 
verbially deliberate in his movements as was this sturdy fighter, he 
nevertheless could not thus, it was believed, without reasons satis- 
factory at least to himself, prove so disastrously tardy in violation 
of explicit orders on an occasion of such supreme importance. By 
an officer or two who saw General Lee, as at my post of waiting I 
could not, I was told of his mental anguish at the fatal forfeiture 
of opportunity, far surpassing anything of the kind ever elsewhere 
evinced by him. Not without adequate knowledge of the governing 
conditions of the case, including information as to the whereabouts 
and capabilities of the troops to come up, had the great chief planned 
that quick movement on the right. The lieutenant-general, its head, 
had been with his commander the previous evening, z. ¢. of July rst, 
and had, with full opportunity of expressing his own views, notwith- 
standing received zn person orders for that early attack. The head 
of his column, a strong force, was reported in camp a few miles off 
before nightfall, and another gallant, always efficient, strong division 
would arrive as near in time to rest some hours, and the rest be up 
and ready by sunrise with reasonable energy. So that, with the 
vigor on which the Commarding General had a right to calculate 
under circumstances so imperative, that early flank assault might, and 
would, he doubted not, be made. That it was not, could be to him 
only a frustrating failure. 

The state of mind in which the delaying lieutenant-general next in 
rank to the chief then was, would scarcely have been believed of him 
but for his own disclosure of it. Through Mr. Swinton, the Federal 
historian, if the latter speaks of him truly,* he alleges that “the 
Confederate commander having gotten a taste of blood in the con- 
siderable success of the first day, . . . . lost that equipoise in which 
his faculties commonly moved,” and so blunderingly “determined to 
give battle”; while had he, the inferior, been supreme, “he could 
undoubtedly have maneuvred Meade out of the Gettysburg position,” 
instead of making the attack from which “he forboded the worst.” 
With the mental condition of that lieutenant-general thus revealed, 
the fact, now also well-known, cannot be dissociated that, whatever the 
emergency, and whatever the significance of General Lee’s order for 
the combined sunrise attack at Gettysburg the second day of the fight 
and of July, 1863, that senior corps-commander and his troops moved 
not from camp, several miles off, until considerably after the hour of 
his expected codperative appearance before and assault upon the 
enemy’s most vulnerable side. Should any, in view of these facts, 
press the inquiry why a great commander like Lee did not on the 
spot supersede his ranking lieutenant-general, found so tardy at such 
a crisis, the answer is immediate and conclusive. ‘The animus of the 
slow-moving, jealous corps-chief was at the time unrevealed and 
unsuspected. Exculpating reasons might possibly exist for so unex- 
pected a delay, fatal as it proved. Neither it, therefore, nor anything 
else ‘hen authorised his being treated as untrue. In certain respects 





*Army of the Potomac, pp. 349-341. 
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of great value, he was known to be eminently reliable, having singu- 
larly cool self-possession in extremest danger and difficulty. At the 
same time no exactly fit successor was indicated. His removal 
therefore might be neither just nor safe. 

However the whole matter may in other respects be regarded, the 
delay thus occasioned was, it can scarce be questioned, the loss to us 
of that battle, and with it the cause of constitutional government. In 
view of the relative condition of the contending armies that morning, 
and of experience under anything like correspondent relations 
throughout the war, there can hardly be a reasonable doubt that, had 
the attack been made in the early morning of that day as intended, 
General Meade and his force would with comparative ease have been 
swept away. Then gladly had been accepted our equitable terms of 
peace. 

When the sturdy warrior commanding the First Corps, our right 
wing, was so late up against his will, as he tells through Mr. Swinton, 
to make attack, it was made indeed with accustomed steadiness, and 
on part of the ground with telling effect. But it was too late. Be- 
tween sunrise and that hour—for ail essential purposes an entire 
day—a vast host had been added to the Federal force at first present, 
points of prime importance unoccupied by them in the early day had 
with the accession of numbers been seized, and extensive earthworks 
had incalculably strengthened a _ position naturally advantageous. 
The enemy had then to be dislodged, if at all, only by tremendous 
exertions, and with lamentable loss of life. A personal incident will 
illustrate the spirit in which this was met by Southern soldiers. As 
instructed by General Lee, I went with the head of the nearest 
attacking column. No sooner did it appear and begin to deploy, than 
the troops were greeted with a hurricane of shot and shell. General 
Barksdale, of Mississippi, was with his brigade at the centre front. 
Almost immediately a poor fellow, desperately wounded, was borne 
on a blanket just past myself, and recognising me, said with sinking 
voice : “General, they have killed me ; but what is a great deal worse, 
they have killed my commander, General Barksdale.” 

Notwithstanding the lamentable loss of opportunity on that day, 
thus brought about, and the immense difficulties resulting, our com- 
mander, as was certainly demanded by the exigencies of the entire 
case, with the daring of his resolute mind, and confiding under 
heaven in the valor of his veterans, resolved to make on the day 
following a powerful attempt to force the enemy. Accordingly, for 
the 3d all arrangements were made. ‘The plan of attack was simple, 
yet holding out to brave men promise of success. Our artillery, 
about one hundred and fifty pieces on the arc enveloping much of 
the enemy’s line, was to play with its utmost effect for two hours 
upon the crowded ranks of the foe. There was then to be a simul- 
taneous advance of our entire line, the artillery to be pressed up by 
alternate. firing and advancing battalions, while the infantry should 
make their decisive charge. Part of the programme was well carried 
out. Our fire, concentric, wrought dreadful havoc, while the enemy’s, 
divergent, from guns even more numerous than ours, did far less 
damage. At the appointed moment when the combined charge on 
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the enemy, thus thrown into perceptible confusion, was to be made, 
there was again inequality of readiness and vigor. Rapid and 
dauntless advance by some was therefore inadequately supported 
and followed up by others. In consequence, the enemy not being 
everywhere occupied, could concentrate against successive partial 
assaults, and so render ineffectual such prodigies of valor as those 
displayed by Early and his gallant division, by Pickett’s resolute 
officers and men, and by other commanders and their troops. 

All this it-was of course impossible for the commander to prevent, 
either by anticipation or at the instant. Grandly was his part per- 
formed, with judgment and skill consummate, from first to last. But 
subordinates of courage and conduct claiming the gratitude of their 
countrymen and the approval of mankind, he could not transform 
into Stonewall Jacksons. Had it been his to vitalise the other 
soldierly qualities of the officer on whom depended the second day’s 
early attack, with the great soul and quick vigor of the lamented 
hero then no more, easily had the field that day been won, and 
with it almost surely at once our liberties. And even the next and 
incomparably: more difficult day’s work would assuredly have been 
achieved —vast as was the disparity between the attacking force, 
less considerably than fifty thousand, and that assailed in position, 
numbering fully one hundred thousand— could each most responsible 
subordinate have been endowed for an hour with something of the 
eagle eye and electric energy of the great Stonewall Captain. 

With considerate wisdom not less conspicuous than his judicious 
daring, General Lee now determined, mainly because ammunition, so 
far from means of replenishment, must be husbanded, not to repeat 
his own attack, but to invite it from the enemy. For this purpose he 
adjusted his forces and remained in position on the once-celebrated 
Fourth. Then, as General Meade was too cautious to adventure, he 
deemed it best leisurely to withdraw and return to Virginia. This 
was accordingly done with very little attempt of the enemy at moles- 
tation ; and when near the Potomac, Meade and his army seemed 
disposed to be aggressive, preparations were made and battle was 
again invited, it was by them a second time prudently declined. Our 
trains meanwhile crossed the Potomac, and then the army with little 
trouble regained our own soil. For General Meade it was glory 
enough that, through the errors that have been mentioned on the 
part of his great antagonist’s subordinates, he had not been, like his 
predecessors, demolished at a blow. More to adventure was not for 
him. 

The campaign had, indeed, evinced wonderful power in our com- 
mander and his troops, but it had proved irremediably sad. First, in 
the fall of him whom the noble chief characterised as his “ right arm” ; 
and then in the non-achievement, through faults unexpected, of vic- 
tory when within grasp, and where, had it -been gained, it would 
infallibly have brought the Northern people and their government to 
a juster sense of what was due the Southern people and their States. 
As it was, our cause was, nevertheless, gloriously vindicated, and our 
chief, even under grief and disappointment, appeared grander, if 
possible, than ever. With a magnanimity well-nigh unparalleled in 
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history, he shielded from blame all under him, and took its whole 
charge upon himself. So far as the incidents of the battle of Gettys- 
burg are concerned, this was, you perceive, not strictly just. Not at 
all was he responsible for disappointment there. But the General 
spoke in a larger sense, and deemed it right to offset particular errors 
of his subordinates — however unfortunate, even the most disastrous 
not being suspected of proceeding from thoughts and feelings such 
as its agent has revealed through Mr. Swinton, and subsequently 
more lamentably — by their oft-proved merit, and his duty, as mainly 
responsible for the movement on the whole, to offer himself as the 
mark for all the censure it might incur. 

Although grievously disappointed, neither commander, army, gov- 
ernment, nor people, in Virginia and the Southern States were dis- 
spirited. And General Lee, assuming the natural line of defence 
behind the Rappahannock, awaited and defied his antagonist, while 
applying his energies to the recruiting of his war-worn and wasted 
army. As illustrative alike of the sense he had of the mighty 
burden weighing and wearing upon him, and of his pleasant humor 
notwithstanding, a personal anecdote, otherwise unimportant, of this 
period may be mentioned. Meeting one day at his headquarters, 
near Culpeper Courthouse, Virginia, an old acquaintance, I was 
accosted by him with the remark, “ Why, how gray you are getting!” 
“Ah!” immediately replied General Lee, “he keeps ‘company too 
much with me. Any man who keeps company with me is bound to 
turn gray.” 

General Meade feeling unable to cope with the invincible Southern 
commander, remained for the most part passive during the fall, so 
that the “On to Richmond” was there about where it started so 
long before. And had not the enemy’s command of all the water, 
rivers as well as ocean, given him access to our entire rear and inte- 
rior, we might have defied him forever, in spite of his other incalcul- 
able appliances. Owing, however, mainly to his river command, he 
could everywhere take us in reverse and at disadvantage, particularly 
South and West, and had by this time there greatly crippled us. There 
it was, and very much through these water facilities, that General Grant 
had come into notice ; and while, because of some qualities that had 
given him prominence, he was preferred to the hesitating hero of 
Gettysburg as the man to confront General Lee, by reason of the 
misfortunes our people had experienced in the Southwest, any number 
of men he might demand could be spared from that quarter and be 
combined mm the effort to crush Virginia, the Confederate capital, and 
their glorious leader and army. Calmly contemplating and fully 
appreciating the crisis and all its accompaniments, General Lee, with 
the steady poise and undeviating purpose of his great soul, set him- 
self through the winter of 1863-4, and early spring of 1864, to be 
ready to meet as best he might the gigantic struggle of the 64 
campaign. 

Upon that campaign I cannot dwell, though, take it all in all, it 
has hardly a parallel in the history of the world ; and although some 
of its incidents, did time permit, I would gladly describe as wit- 
nessed by myself. Was it less than sublime, that grappling of the 
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unsullied champion of home and right and honor, commanding scarce 
fifty thousand defenders of the same sacred interests, with the repre- 
sentative of imperial nationality and State destruction having at im- 
mediate command one hundred and forty thousand invaders, with 
fifty thousand more within call, and any additional number eventually 
he might require? This closing in for the death-struggle occurred, 
you remember, on May sth, 1864— General Grant having the day 
before crossed the Rapidan, and General Lee having, with almost 
glad alacrity, advanced to encounter him. The story is not un- 
familiar ; | will not repeat it: of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court- 
house, Hanover Junction, intermediate battle-grounds, and Second 
Cold Harbor, where, throughout, again and again and again, our 
army, so small by comparison, defeated and slaughtered day by day 
thousands upon thousands of the now-lauded “ Hammerer’s ” multi- 
tude, and compelled him to withdraw continually, flankwise, until 
crippled, bleeding, and enfeebled by the loss of more men than 
General Lee had at the outset in his entire army, he was forced to 
take refuge, very much as McClellan had done, far down James 
River, with his army broken in spirit and virtually impotent. 

The result of this great campaign can now be told, on evidence re- 
cently yet authentically given forth. The sullen disapproval with 
which the Northern people received intelligence of the appalling sac- 
rifice by General Grant of the lives of his men, compelled that com- 
mander hastily to notify Mr. Lincoln “ at once to make peace on any 
terms.” All spirit was crushed out of his men ; and yet, they alleged, 
the Southern army remained unharmed. An anxious council was 
therefore held, whereat it was actually resolved that their cause had 
become hopeless, and that the rights of the Southern States must be 
granted. Unhappily for us, tidings from the South, encouraging to 
them, just then arrived, and induced them to hold on.and try farther. 
So near were we to liberty. Still, with the renewal of hope in the 
Federal leaders, their army had become utterly unreliable, and but 
for vast resources, then as all along possessed by them, would have 
so remained. Even with those appliances as they were, Grant’s 
process of “attrition” had now to be tried in the less hazardous en- 
deavor of a protracted siege, chiefly directed against Petersburg, more 
than twenty miles south of Richmond, where, without serious hin- 
drance, he might have begun his campaign. 

Of that siege and its incidents, time fails for me to say much, though 
there are one or two particulars which ought not in this recital to be 
passed over. Of its ultimate, almost inevitable issue, should it occur, 
in view of the enormous disproportion of the parties in existing force 
and prospective means of supply, General Lee had, from the first, no 
indistinct impression. Hence the gladness with which he met Gen- 
eral Grant and his gigantic army on the direct advance, and the re- 
peated powerful blows which he dealt that army, well-nigh to its utter 
destruction, though numbering in all more than four times his own. 
His estimate of the case was thus expressed by himself: “We must 
destroy this army of Grant’s before he gets to James River. If he 
gets there it will become a siege, and then it will be only a question 
of time.” Why, then, it has been, and will again be asked, did this 
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consummate leader permit himself to linger in what he knew to be 
such a trap, for so many months, until his army had nearly melted 
away, and his cause and its resources were nearly exhausted? To 
this the first and general reply is, what everybody knows, that the 
Confederate and State Governments were in Richmond, and ought 
not to be lightly abandoned ; and that almost all the war-factories 
and depots were there, and must if possible be protected. But there 
is a further and special reply. Weeks before his forced evacuation 
of the Petersburg lines, our resolute but discerning commander, find- 
ing that his force could not be strengthened as he desired, reached 
the conclusion that it was unwise longer to remain there, and silently 
made arrangements for getting away. The artillery arm, for the man- 
agement of which I was, under him, chiefly responsible, being in such 
movement most difficult of withdrawal, I was sent for by the General, 
and received from him confidential disclosure of his plan, and cor- 
responding instructions. His purpose was, leaving a show of force, 
silently and as rapidly as possible to move his main body southwest- 
wardly, so as to elude the besieger, and effect, as he believed still 
practicable, a junction with the remnant of our Southern army; so 
that with forces thus combined, the enemy’s separate armies, large as 
they were, might possibly be attacked and beaten one after the other. 
In accordance with instructions looking to such an endeavor, the ar- 
tillery was, as far as possible, at once mobilised. I thus know that 
long before April 2d, 1865, General Lee would as a soldier have put 
forth his great energies toward the realisation of this bold plan of 
withdrawal. But other relations, to which he was sacredly faithful, 
had to be regarded. From a remark which he made to me the night 
before our line was forced, April 2d, I infer it was his sense of duty 
to yield his military judgment to the known persuasion of the Leg- 
islature representing our cause, that Richmond yielded, the Govern- 
ment was dissolved and the cause lost, which kept him there, 
Whether there was any direct Congressional interference with his 
purpose I do not positively know, but I am entirely sure he became 
aware of a disapproval there of his plan; and loyal as he was to re- 
cognised rightful authority, he deemed it best, on the whole, to sac- 
rifice his preference as a soldier to his duty as a citizen. That in this 
he was right, that it was in the entire view best for the interests of 
virtue and order in the world for one in his situation thus to honor the 
authority rightfully over him, will probably be the general verdict of 
mankind. Whatever violation of military science there may have 
been, therefore, in that lingering delay under siege, it furnishes, when 
seen in all its aspects, but another illustration of the matchless worth 
of this wonderful man. 

Never was his greatness more gloriously exhibited than under the 
final trial, which came on the morning of April 2d, 1865. His de- 
fensive line, stretched under ceaseless tension till well-nigh “like the 
spider’s most attenuated thread,” was, at an exposed point, broken. 
Impossible is it for me adequately to tell you of the calm, resolute, 
majestic composure with which this never-faltering hero animated to 
steadiness and vigor all about him, when but a handful remained —no 
more, I think, than about fifty, at the critical point of chief pressure. 
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By his personal force of discernment and control he succeeded in 
keeping at bay threatening thousands of the enemy with all their im- 
plements, they dreading perhaps a large concealed force backing this 
handful, until the remnant of his troops were secured within an in- 
terior line of works. Among the latest to pass under its shelter was 
himself. Still serene and determined, fully equal to himself and the 
occasion, remained our great leader. The Government in Richmond 
was notified of the disaster, and the evacuation, now inevitable, pre- 
pared for. 

That night Petersburg was left. Amelia Courthouse, on the Rich- 
mond and Danville Railroad, was duly reached next day ; no moles- 
tation from the enemy having been thus far experienced. There, a 
bitter disappointment awaited the General. He had telegraphed to 
Richmond for supplies to meet him. Through insufficient vigor, or 
by some mischance, they had not come. Delay and embarrassment 
unavoidably ensued. Men and horses were starving. A vast amount 
of ammunition had to be destroyed, and other expedients extem- 
porised to meet the emergency. Hostile demonstrations, in conse- 
quence'of these hindrances, began to appear on our route. And you 
will not be surprised to learn that, against the first of these which 
seemed formidable, the chief himself assumed command of a cavalry 
force, while his main column was sent forward. 

Of this retreat, conducted by General Lee with accustomed skill, 
inclement as was the weather, and deep as were the softened roads, 
and of himself, so unmoved, clear-sighted and heroic to the end, there 
are incidents upon which, but for wearying you, I would gladly dwell. 
One or two must be mentioned. You are aware of the activity with 
which pursuit pressed upon our track, and of the loss, by death or 
capture, of nearly the rear half of our reduced force, by a heavy as- 
sault made upon that portion of the column at thé difficult pass of 
Sailor’s Creek, where obstruction of trains and other impediments 
rendered it impossible for our brave fellows to meet their assailants 
as otherwise they would have done. It is now known that the secret 
of that unusual and somewhat unexpected celerity on General Grant’s 
part was the circumstance, unfortunate for us, of a confidential dis- 
patch from our chief, before leaving Petersburg, to the War Office in 
Richmond, giving our numbers and aims, being there mislaid, and 
then found and borne to General Grant. But for that, greatly less 
had been the likelihood of his ascertaining our course till considerably 
later, and not being carefully respectful towards our supposed strength 
when pursuing ; and we should probably have reached the mountains, 
maintained a long struggle for rights inherited and covenanted, and 
enforced in the end something like their recognition. 

The leading half of our army was in position repelling attack, when 
information came of this trouble far back. With usual promptness, 
General Lee himself took a division and marched rapidly toward the 
point indicated. The disaster proved to be irremediable, and he 
therefore returned to the troops in position. Never can I forget the 
tone of mingled mortification, grief and firmness with which when 
coming up he said to me, “General, that half of our army is destroyed.” 
Still, as I have now to relate, his strong heart remained undismayed, 
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his disciplined reason retained its calmness, and his firm spirit rested 
immovably on convictions of right. 

It fell to my lot to have, under circumstances most memorable, a 
conversation with our great chief, which was on his side certainly ond 
of the noblest expressions of principle ever uttered by mortal man. 
We had at Farmville recrossed the Appomattox from south to north, 
breaking down the bridges behind us, and had then to take position, 
as usual, to repel attack by day after marching all night. Fighting 
was going on, but not very severely; so that conversation was 
practicable. General Gordon, from Georgia, justly distinguished as 
among our best sub-commanders, had with me an interview, told me 
of discouraging intelligence from the South, and of a conference 
which had been held between other responsible officers and himself, 
and announced their joint wish that if my views agreed with theirs, 
I should convey to General Longstreet, as second in command, and 
then, if he agreed, to General Lee, our united judgment that the 
cause had become so hopeless we thought it wrong longer to be 
having men killed on either side, and not right, moreover, that our 
beloved commander should be left to bear the entire trial of initiating 
the idea of terms with the enemy. My judgment not conflicting with 
those expressed, it seemed to me duty to convey them to General 
Lee. At first General Longstreet dissented, but on second thought 
preferred that himself should be represented with the rest. General 
Lee was lying alone, resting, at the base of a large pine-tree. I 
approached, and sat by him. ‘To a statement of the case he quietly 
listened, and then courteously expressing thanks for the considera- 
tion of his subordinates in desiring to relieve him in part of existing 
burdens, spoke in about these words: “J trust it has not come to that. 
We certainly have too many brave men to think of laying down our arms. 
They still fight with great spirit, whereas the enemy does not. And 
besides, if 1 were to intimate to General Grant that 1 would listen to 
terms, he would at once regard it as such an evidence of weakness that 
he would demand unconditional surrender; and sooner than that, Iam 
resolved to die. Indeed, we must all determine to die at our posts.” My 
reply could only be an assurance that every man would no doubt cheer- 
fully meet death with him in discharge of duty, and that we were 
perfectly willing that he should decide the question. He then pro- 
ceeded in, as nearly as I can recall them, these words: “Generad, 
this is no new question with me. From the first I have realised the vast 
disparity between our resources and those of the enemy. And although 
there have repeatedly occurred conditions under which we ought to have 
won, it was to me always evident that in prompt decisive energy, sustained 
by the general devotion of our people, was our hope; that in a protracted 
struggle we could hardly overcome the immense odds against us, unless 
Joreign powers should in some way interfere. That they would directly 
or indirectly assist, I long trusted, as it seemed to me clearly their interest 
and duty. But these things really made with me no difference. I was 
satisfied we had principles and rights to maintain, which we were bound 
to defend, even should we perish in the endeavor.” ‘This was virtually 
the testimony of a dying man. Was it not admirable as anything 
ever uttered by uninspired lips? Is it not worthy of record in tablets 
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more enduring than brass? Did human soul ever evince devotion to 
duty more nobly steadfast, thoughtful heroism more to be venerated, 
and bright, untarnished honor more to be prized and rejoiced in by 
all right-minded men so long as such remain on earth? 

About thirty hours later I was summoned from a distant critical 
duty to see the Commanding General, and reached him a mile or two 
from Appomattox Courthouse after midnight. ‘To my surprise he was 
dressed in his neatest style, new uniform, snowy linen, &c. On my 
expressing astonishment at this, considering the hour and circum- 
stances, and asking what it meant, he said, “I have probably to be 
General Grant’s prisoner, and thought I must make my best ap- 
pearance.” On General Grant’s invitation under flag he had, I was 
afterwards told, though he then spoke not of it, met that commander. 
At any rate his antagonist had initiated communications. General 
Lee had replied with dignified courtesy, neither declining nor seeking 
overtures. Having briefly expressed to me his views, he desired me, 
worn and weary, to get some rest, and closed by directing me, “In the 
morning be governed by circumstances.” ‘That, in fact, was his own 
determination. Sooner than yield his sword, as false sensational 
stories and pictures represent, or listen to any other dishonorable 
proposal, he would fight his small band of resolute men till none 
remained to handle weapon. 

The “circumstances” of the morning, sacred day though it was, 
were vigorous battle along our line. And never did the gallant 
Army of Northern Virginia meet its assailants with keener alacrity 
and more determined spirit than did its meagre but undaunted rem- 
nant in the early hours of that final day. Infantry charged, artillery 
thundered, and part of a battery, captured from the enemy by a 
squadron of our cavalry, was just borne past myself at our front guns 
when the order came to cease firing. Our honored chief’s ultimatum 
was accepted by his antagonist. The war was done. Power had 
triumphed, Regulated liberty on this continent was no more. Our 
cause was lost! 


/ 


“Furl that banner! True, ’tis gory, 
Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 
And ’twill live in song and story, 

Though its folds are in the dust; 
For its fame, on brightest pages 
Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages, 

Furl its folds though now we must.” 


Had all the people of the Southern States realised the dread issue 
before them, and come up faithfully to the crisis, as did this noble 
man and his true-hearted associates, constitutional liberty, against all 
the force of its adversaries, might have been saved. But there were 
many, alas! more concerned for self and pelf than. for duty and the 
public good. And behold the result! Our country virtually ruined, 
and its rightful citizens, with vengeful cruelty unparalleled in the 
history of public crimes, given over, on a scale scarcely credible, a 
prey to ignorant Africans plied as tools by hostile, hungry aliens, 
until in violent contrast with the friendliness towards their masters 
shown by them throughout the war, proving the general consideration 
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with which they had been treated, they have become fiercely vindictive 
aud aggressive. 

Of the great man, so sublime in all his career, the few years he 
spent on earth in exemplary retirement, after that close of mighty 
deeds, were so beauteously fit, and marked by such gentle excellences, 
as to invest with a more sacred lustre the halo that will forever en- 
circle his name. Declining all offered gifts and other plans of sup- 
port, after due deliberation he accepted the post of unobtrusive use- 
fulness wisely tendered him by the guardians of this Institution, 
originally endowed by Washington, and long honorably known as 
“Washington College,” now, however, greatly more distinguished, 
and we may trust for ages so to continue, as “ Washington and Lee 
University.” His main motive in accepting such a post is simply ex- 
pressed ina single line of a letter with which he favored me while 
pondering the question. “If I thought I could be of any benefit to 
our noble youth, I should not hesitate to give my services.” How 
truly modest! How concerned for the best interests of the land, in 
“our noble youth”! How filled with the ruling thought still of 
“service”! He accepted, and all these scenes since tell of that ser- 
vice. Never weresurer judgment, more diligent efficiency, and worthier 
influence brought to bear in all collegiate history. We saw him, also, in 
the charmed circle of home, and can all testify that within those con- 
secrated precincts “ dignity and grace” were never more sweetly ex- 
emplified. In society, too, we all knew him; so kind, so courteous, 
so attentive, so genial, that the reverence inspired by his felt majesty 
was merged in universal tender love. Even little children greeted 
him with delight. 

Interfusing and vitalising every excellence of a-~ character so 
marvellously balanced, sweetly impressive, and attractively beautiful, 
there was a Christian piety of purest quality and practical power. 
Ever amid the stern requirements of war was this evidenced, as occa- 
sion allowed. Careful was he of religious services for the army, as 
far as possible, and punctual was his own attendance at worship. 
How reverently would he, along the lines, pause where prayer was 
going up, and with uncovered head bowed before the Supreme 
Majesty, send up silent petitions to heaven. Among us here how 
exemplary was he above all as a Christian! Sober as was the style 
of his piety, it was also most fervent and of out-reaching concern for 
the spiritual welfare of others. Two instances will illustrate this. 
In the letter before quoted of August 8th, 1865, addressed to myself, 
before he* had decided to become a resident of Lexington, he thus 
wrote: “I am very glad that you have returned to the exercise of 
your sacred office ; for there is no labor so beneficent, so elevated, so 
sublime, as the teaching of salvation to erring man.” And a year or 
two later, when we were favored with a religious awakening not 
unlike the old Pentecostal blessing, he took occasion to express to 
me the delight which he experienced in its contemplation. 

Yes, he was a true, thorough Christian, of fervent spirit and world- 
embracing charity. Earnestly attached, indeed, to the creed and 
forms of the church of his fathers —a zealous, whole-souled church- 
man ; but of mind and heart far too large and too thoroughly em- 
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bued with the blessed lessons of Revelation to be limited in his 
Christian sympathies by ecclesiastical boundaries, or any restrictions 
narrowing the divinely-ordained compass of human brotherhood. 
All proving ‘themselves by holy lives servants of the Holy One, he 
delighted to honor, as fellow-members of the one invisible “ King- 
dom” and fellow-heirs of the same celestial portion. 

The solemn end of this great, good man, unmatched, I believe, in 
all history, when viewed in his completeness, was no less impressive 
than his life was grand. Passing from the church-door to his own, 
and thence taking his place to ask God’s blessing on the family board, 
he received the summons from on high, and sinking, without speaking 
more, into unconsciousness, lingered in painless quiet a little while, 
under the nursing care of love fond and venerating, and then went, 
gently as an infant sleeps, into the ineffable Presence. “ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 

W. N. PENDLETON. 


THE “MYTH” OF WILLIAM TELL. 


“ Erzihlen wird man von dem Schiitzen Tell, 
So lang die Berge steh’n auf ihrem Grunde.”’ 
—Rudolph der Harras. 


IVED he? What boots the yea or nay! 
He lives—he will not pass away. 

Out of the night of time he came, 
And stands forever in the day ; 

And every land repeats his name ; 
For human hearts have loved thee well, 
Stoic untaught, stern, silent Tell! 

The iron strength, the wondrous skill, 

The daring love, the mighty will; 
Force that no mortal fear could quell; 

Soul that no agony could tame ; 
Heart to itself implacable — 

Dwelt surely in a living frame. 

And as on Altorf’s platform dread 

The tyrant’s nobler minion said, 
Speaking from some inward need, 
Like prophet, of a thing decreed :— 
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“While in the land that gave him birth 
The mountains stand upon the earth, 
The mountain-land, the mighty deed, 
Will stand together ””— 
Be lost from song and story, 
Bereft of love and glory, 
And praise and wonder, never ! 
The names of Switzerland and Tell, 
The peasant land, the peasant’s fame, 
Welded like iron in the flame, 
Then tempered in the ice-brook’s well, 
And torn apart by no endeavor 
Of dwarfish spite or foolish lore, 
Believing less, and knowing more — 
No hand of man nor time shall sever. 


What though from thy strong loins, wild land, 
He came not forth, nor in thy hand 

Nor on thy rugged bosom lay, 

An infant waking to the day, 
And cradled in some valley bland, 

Saw on thy peaks the sunlight play? 
From thy brave soul the hero came ; 

To thee, the lion-nurse of men,* 

Stern guard of freedom’s mountain den — 
To thee and us it is the same. 
Thine are the Alps, and thine is Tell; 
And though thy frozen mountains fell, 
Sunk by an earthquake, through the floor 
Of earth up-thundering, and each hoar, 
High crag and snowy pinnacle 
Were missed by the lone clouds that dwell 
High up in heaven, and no more 
Thy torrents thundered as before: 
Still, towering high and grand, 

Above earth’s vapors gray, 

Would rise in glory’s ray 
Tell and his Switzerland ! 


Nor thine alone, but freedom’s Tell, 
O Switzerland, thy peasant stands, 
With arrow spanned between his hands, 
Strong, calm and terrible! 
And now his tyrant, now his son 
Regards with awful eye, as one 
Who in his bosom finds his laws ; 





*The armorial device of Switzerland (Helvetia) is a recumbent lion. 
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Of his own life secure, because, 
Subjected to no human fear, 
He holds it only of the Giver. 
Man, kingly! deathless mountaineer, 
That on the soul’s heights dwells forever ; 
Wild archer! that before the eyes 
Of tyrants stands—a dark surmise, 
From which no hosts, no gods deliver, 
Stern, dreadful—and each shaft that flies 
Sings of its brother in the quiver. 


W. W. Lorp. 


NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


NOTHER illusion of the imagination has been detected and 

exposed. An eminent Italian physician maintains that if a 
magnet be brought near a nervous patient, the magnetism acts upon 
him so as to occasion him various troubles, and especially to disturb 
his state of health. ‘The well-known electrician Volpicelli was re- 
cently invited by this gentleman to make some experiments with 
magnets, upon a nervous subject in the hospital du Saint-Esprit at 
Rome. M. Volpicelli did not doubt the reality of the reported 
effects. He was inclined, however, to refer them to the imagination 
of the patient as their cause, and not to magnetism. He accepted 
the invitation, but carried with him, instead of a magnet, a piece of 
unmagnetised iron that looked like one. ‘The sick man had scarcely 
seen the bar of iron before he fell into convulsions. His imagination 
was greatly exalted, and his nervous excitement was obvious and in- 
tense. 

A second experiment was made. A magnet was placed in the 
hand of another subject, also suffering with a nervous malady. After 
a few seconds he was so agitated that it was necessary to remove it. 
The same individual, a few days later, had to preside at a scientific 
meeting. M. Volpicelli contrived secretly to surround him, on that 
occasion, with powerful magnets. He put them under the seat of his 
chair, in the table-drawer before him, and even under his feet. The 
subject had not the slightest suspicion of these preparations. During 
the meeting, which lasted for more than two hours, he had no nervous 
trouble, and at its close declared, in answer to an inquiry, that he 
was perfectly well When told of the battery of magnets around him 
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he showed both surprise and apprehension, as if he were not quite 
so confident about the state of his health. 

M. Volpicelli deems these experiments sufficient to show that mag- 
netism, has no direct action on the nervous system, and that the effects 
produced in it by the presence of a magnet are wholly due to the 
imagination. ‘These effects are so various, however, in different sub- 
jects, as to make them well worth the study of physiologists. 

In connection with these experiments, M. Chevreul recalls other 
illusions which have had their day. A well-known member of the 
Royal Society of London believed, in his old age, that he had dis- 
covered the active principle of the celestial motions. He used for 
the purpose a pendulum swung from his hand. Professor Gerboin of 
Strasburg published in 1808 a volume entitled “ Experimental Re- 
searches concerning a New Mode of Electrical Action.” His imple- 
ment too was a pendulum held in the hand. M. Chevreul confesses 
that he himself yielded for a few hours in 1812 to the fascinations of 
the so-called pendulum explorer. While gazing at the astonishing 
pranks of the little instrument, as it was held over masses of different 
metals, he was elated by the belief that he saw the evidence of a new 
principle in nature. ‘The subsequent night gave time for reflection. 
He remembered that he had /e/t a pleasure in viewing the oscillations. 
To exclude unconscious interference on the part of the performer, he 
determined to repeat the experiment blindfolded. ‘The pendulum 
refused to budge, and the question was settled. Afterwards Babinet 
in Paris, and Faraday in London, explained table-turning in the same 
way in which Chevreul had explained the pendulum motions and the 
divining rod. ‘The venerable Academician in making these remarks 
took occasion to announce the speedy appearance of three papers of 
his own: 1. Of Science before Grammar ; 2. of teaching before the 
study of vision ; 3. of the explanation of many phenomena which, in 
man, are the result of age. 

‘I'he instances, cited above, of hallucination on the part of men of 
science are not without their parallel in our own land. ‘The spectacle 
of a veteran chemist of wide celebrity, bending for hours over a 
machine of his own contrivance, in the belief that by its movements 
he was communing with the souls of the departed, was one for tears 
rather than for laughter. Habits of vigorous thinking, cultivated in 
one field of inquiry, do not always accompany the philosopher in ex- 
cursions into unfamiliar departments. ‘The “follies of the wise” 
prove that man is weak ; not that philosophy is vain. 


—The chemists will not be satisfied, we suppose, until they can 
make anything you please out of anything you please. ‘I'wo pupils of 
Prof. Hoffmann of Berlin, Messrs. ‘Tiemann and Haarmann, recently 
discovered vanilline, the active principle of the vanilla bean, in the 
products of reaction obtained from the sap of the pine-tree. ‘The 
same chemists have now devised a process of manufacturing vanilline 
on the large scale from pine-sap, and have created a branch of in- 
dustry which has already assumed important proportions. ‘The juice 
of a tree of medium size gives a quantity of vanilline worth, at 
present prices, one hundred francs. ‘The wood is not injured by the 
extraction of the sap. 


ee 
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— M. de Las Marismas has devised a new form of mercurial air- 
pump, which appears to have several advantages over those at present 
in use. It is made upon the principle of the Geissler pump. It 
differs from the latter in having two movable reservoirs of mercury, 
connected by a cord passing over a pulley. One rises while the 
other descends. Each is connected by a flexible tube with a separate 
stationary mercurial chamber, communicating with the vessel to be 
exhausted. The most valuable feature of the pump is the introduction 
of the “ plate,” which greatly extends and facilitates its use, since it 
permits the experimenter to employ the wide-mouth receivers, which 
come with the ordinary solid-piston pump. The Geissler pump had 
no plate, and its usefulness was, consequently, greatly restricted. 
The new pump has conveniences for collecting the gas drawn from 
the receiver, if desired, and of introducing into the latter any other 
gas at any giv en pressure, not greater than that of the atmosphere at 
the time. ‘The valves of this pump are automatic ; being simple tubes 
dipping into mercury, which are closed and opened by the action of 
the machine itself. The Geissler pump had glass stop-cocks which 
had to be worked by hand, and thus caused loss of time. The 
inventor claims the following advantages for his pump: 

1. Its construction is simple and cheap ; it will not cost more than 
thirty-five francs. 

2. Its action is rapid, and without fatigue to the operator. A 
vacuum of one millimetre may be obtained in a receiver of six litres, 
in four minutes. 

3- Experiments may be made with it at all pressures between the 
atmospheric pressure and absolute vacuum. 

The easy collection of the air or gas drawn from the receiver, 
and the introduction into it, if desired, of new gas at a determinate 
pressure. 

5. The automatic action of the valves. 

6. The ability to preserve the exhaustion for an indefinite time. 

7. The proportions of the instrument may be suited to the work in 
hand. Its glass parts may be replaced by others of iron, . the gases 
employed do not attack that metal. 

F. H. S. 
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REVIEWS. 


The French Humorists from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Walter Besant, M. A. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


NE who has formed an idea of that subtle indefinable quality 

we call “humor,” from its exhibition in English writers, will be 
somewhat puzzled to reconcile the contents of this very attractive 
book with its title, or find a group of humorists in the sequence of 
writers amatory, didactic, satirical, essayists, song-writers, critics, 
whom the author marshals before us. In our conception, humor, 
though often allied with wit, differs from it essentially. In the mind 
of the humorist, rightly so called, there lies always a deep Democritean 
consciousness of the incongruity of man and his actions with what 
they ought to be, and this consciousness colors the whole of his 
thought. This incongruity is infinitely absurd, but it is also infinitely 
sad ; and in the thought of the humorist the mirth and the pathos 
intermingle and play into each other like the hues of an opal, and his 
smiles and tears are always close together. 

There are but few of the writers whom Mr. Besant brings before 
us that could be placed in the same category with Cervantes and 
Shakspeare ; and we can only suppose he chose the title as a sort 
of translation of hommes d’esprit,a designation sufficiently broad to 
include a Voiture and a Béranger, a Rabelais and a Boileau. 

We commence, of course, with the twelfth century, that wonderful 
epoch at which the people of Christendom found out that grass was 
green, and minstrels went about proclaiming the fact, with its con- 
comitants, in palace, in castle, and in hamlet, and were welcome 
everywhere. No one wearied of the theme: no one could hear 
enough about the blosseming month of May, when it is pleasant to 
walk with fair maidens under the trees and hear the birds sing. At 
this time too feople began to feel that they were alive, had a part in 
the heritage of all God’s children, and were of some account in this 
world. So the trouvére had other strings to his viol, and touched 
them as occasion demanded. By the village fountain he satirised 
the baron, the knight, the monk, to a crowd that chuckled with 
delight, while often looking round to see that no,man-at-arms in buff, 
or paritor in black serge, was within earshot. Or if the vicinity be 
too perilous, he will tell a harmless story about beasts and birds ; 
how Noble the Lion held his court at Pentecost and cited Reynard the 
Fox [Raginhard = good in counsel] to appear before him, and how 
Master Reynard, by dint of a plausible tongue and a ready wit, got 
the better of the big stupid bear, the greedy wolf, and the rest of his 
enemies, and came off with honor and triumph. A harmless childish 
tale—say rather the secular gospel of the Middle Ages, teaching 
that intelligence was power, and that the dynasty of brute force was 
passing away —the one entirely successful satire of the world. 
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But if the popularity of the fab/iaux is easily understood, that of 
the other great work of the thirteenth century, the Romance of the 
Rose, is a puzzle to modern minds. Readers of Chaucer know some- 
thing of it, or of a fraction of it. An allegory of some twenty tlousand 
lines, treating of love and the troubles and perils that beset the lover, 
all personified, turning, when it passes from the hands of Jean de 
Meung to those of his continuator, Guillaume de Lorris, to a tirade 
against women, hypocrites, friars, and things in general —a pretty 
vigorous application of the rack would be necessary to make people 
read it now, yet “for two hundred and fifty years it was a sort of 
Bible in France.” Mr. Besant goes at considerable length into the 
question why it was so; but like Dante and his guide we will not 
reason about the matter, but note the fact and pass on. 

Passing on over Eustache Deschamps, who seems to have been 
inserted that the fourteenth century might not be quite a blank, we 
come at the end of the fifteenth to the great enigma of literary history 
— Rabelais. To him Mr. Besant, of course, devotes a long and 
careful study, full of interest, full of insight, yet leaving the mystery 
as dark as ever. 

The strange spirit which, while in the flesh, called himself Frangois 
Rabelais, commenced his career as a pupil and novice of the Bene- 
dictines when but ten years of age. With these good. monks, to 
whose order posterity owes a debt of gratitude for bearing the torch 
of learning unextinguished through the dark ages, his natural inclina- 
tion to study soon rose to what our author well calls “that almost 
pathetic enthusiasm for learning that marks the sixteenth century,” 
by which the scholars of that day not only endured, but accounted as 
nothing, all hardships, danger, poverty, even servitude, if they might 
but carry on their studies. To copy a volume, to collate a manuscript, 
they would beg their way across a continent, or accept an almost 
menial position among the lackeys of some half-savage baron whose 
sign-manual was the cross on the hilt of his dagger. Literary 
Crusoes, they had to make their own tools as they worked ; and yet 
with all these difficulties they presented examples of erudition that 
modern times with all their appliances to make the paths of learning 
easy, Can not match. : 

Urged by this spirit, Rabelais appears to have set himself to learn 
everything that was known at the time —a dozen or more languages, 
some of them Oriental, and mastering Greek so thoroughly that he 
was able to correspond in that tongue with the great Budaeus ; astro- 
nomy, chemistry, physics, medicine, geography, cookery, ancient and 
modern, everything éven to the slang of the pothouses and the law- 
courts. His thirst for learning was inextinguishable ; yet his love of 
good scholarship, great as it was, did not breed in him a contempt for 
good men who were not scholars, as may be seen in the fine character 
of Gargantua. . 

Why, with this disposition, he left the Benedictines and joined the 
Franciscan order, we can not understand. The good Brothers of the 
gray robe were no great patrons of learning, and his studies while in 
their convent had to be carried on by stealth. For about twelve years 
his occupations were either undiscovered or unmolested, when sud- 
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denly, about 1520, the conventual authorities made a descent on his 
cell, found Greek books and other horrors of profane learning, and 
condemned Brother Francis to imprisonment for life on bread and 
water — in pace, as they called it. His friends got him out, however, 
after a while, and he went back to the Benedictines. Next he laid 
aside the monastic robe, and became secretary to the Bishop of 
Maillezais, and for ten years more went on studying and frequenting 
the society of scholars and lovers of scholarship, such as the brothers 
Du Bellay, and piling learning on learning. Pe took the course of 
medicine at the University of Montpellier, and practised as a physi- 
cian at Lyons ; he worked as a corrector of the press ; he brought out 
an edition of some writings of Hippocrates and Galen. 

While all these things were doing, time was running on: Rabelais 
was now about fifty years old, and had mastered all learning that was 
within his reach, and as the outcome and result of his life he gives 
the world his— Pantagruel. ‘The great scholar, and man of saddening 
experiences, produces the maddest and most mirthful burlesque that 
ever ran from pen: the man steeped in Plato and the Greeks, riots in 
the most extravagant license of style: the priest and monk heaps 
vindictive satire on the clergy and the orders: the ardent lover of 
virtue and reverent believer in God, covers pages with ribaldry and 
buffoonery, the wildest and wittiest in the world. All his biographers 
try to explain this strange phenomenon. Mr. Besant, like others, thinks 
that because his earlier attempt at publication had failed to attract 
readers, he resulved to hit the popular taste, and so commenced the 
Gargantua as a mere grotesque extravaganza, and finding that it took, 
gradually widened and deepened his plan, without departing from the 
original form. But nothing explains the one astounding mystery, how 
Rabelais, being the man that we know, the man that all his writings 
show him to have been, cou/d devise and produce the Gargantua, 
could throw his wisdom, his learning, his genius, and his satire into 
the form of Pantagrucl. However, he did it, and the world is richer 
by a unique book, by one of the noblest characters ever drawn, the 
calm, wise and good Pantagruel, by a type of intellect without prin- 
ciple or self-respect, as original as Falstaff or Iago, in Panurge, and 
finally by an enigma that always piques curiosity afresh. 

But we must hurry on, or our space will fail us. A delightful 
chapter is devoted to Montaigne. Next follows an account of that 
famous political squib, the Satyre A/énippée, then one or two little 
known satirists and song-writers. Under the head of “The Para- 
sites,” we have a graphic sketch of Boisrobert, mitred abbot, favorite 
of the great, wit, poet, and most discreditable of men. One anecdote 
of him is worth relating. While a canon at Rouen he arranged a 
mystery-play, the subject of which was the Death of Abel. After all 
his characters were cast, a lady offered to pay all the expenses of the 
performance if her son might only have a part in it. Here was an 
offer not to be let slip ; but how find a character for the aspirant 
under the peculiar circumstances? ‘To give our first parents a third 
son, or even to introduce a spectator or supernumerary at that epoch 
of the world’s history would have been heresy. “ Boisrobert rose to 
the occasion. He invented a new part, dressed the boy in red velvet, 
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called him the Blood of Adel, and made him roll up and down the 
stage, bawling ‘ Vengeance!’” 
Another genial chapter gives us La Fontaine, the Harold Skimpole 


of French writers, the man who— but let Mr. Besant draw the sketch. 


It is not an easy task, for we have before us a bundle of contradictions— 
contradictions, that is, more obvious than the average pack which go to make 
up the ordinary man. While he had no virtue himself, he drew to himself and 
retained the affections of virtuous men— Racine; for instance, even after Racine 

had gone back to the piety of his early youth. He had no constancy, yet he 
attracted the love of women, whose idol and plaything he always was. He deserted 
his wife and went after strange goddesses ; he wrote verses which ought not now 
to be read at all; and yet Fénélon himself, the most virtuous man of his time, 
burst into tears at his death, and wrote his panegyric. He never put himself out 
of the way to please people whom he did not like, but all people liked him. He 
was a bad husband and a bad father. He never performed a duty or recognised a 
tie ; yet he never lost a friend — save once by a kind of accident. He was always 
in poverty, but he was always contented. He had no ambition, yet he achieved a 
great reputation. He lived an utterly godless life, but died the death of a saint. 
He lived for himself, wholly and unreservedly, but was never called selfish ; 

and in early life he sat down with the avowed intention of doing nothing, claiming 
from the world the simple right of enjoyment; and his right the world conceded. 


The great secret of his universal popularity was that he had no 
pretentiousness, no gall, and was at all times and to all persons, of 
perfect candor. What he thought he spoke ; and such was his frank 
simplicity that he wounded no one. “Once when bored by the com- 
pany at a dinner, he rose abruptly, and said he must go, having to 
be present at the Academy. ‘You will be too early,’ was objected. 
‘Oh, no,’ said La Fontaine, ‘I shall go there by the longest way.’” 


His writings do not want, in order to be understood, a knowledge of his life or 
times. What he wrote, whether in fable or in tale, owes its interest to no local 
coloring, and bears no stamp of his century save its cadre, the framework of 
language. This is the strongest proof of his genius. To write /or all time and 
of all time, to give illustrations of human nature which will serve for any place or 
any age of human society —this is what very few writers have done. 


We must pass over a careful paper on Moliére, and a pleasant 
sketch of the queer career of Beaumarchais, and can only give brief 
notice to the most sympathetic chapter of all, that on Béranger. Mr. 
Besant’s admiration for this poet rises to enthusiasm. “ ‘There has 
been no lyrist like him in any language ; none with a voice and heart 
so human, so sympathetic, so strong to move, so quick to feel.” His 
great merit was the introduction of pathos, natural and deep, into 
the chanson, or light song, up to his time either Bacchanalian, indeli- 
cate, or artificially sentimental. Béranger sang from the heart, and 
his songs find an echo in all hearts, whether he give us the gay 
insouciance of “The Little Gray Man,” the grand pathos of “The 
Old Corporal,” or the infinite sadness and tenderness of “Za Bonne 
Vieille.” 

Béranger caught, as no man had yet done, the lyrical element in 
all the changes of popular feeling ; he translated the people’s moods 
into song ; joyous, pensive, hopeful, gloomy, he set to sweetest music 
all their emotions, which were also his own. But he never “ads, as 
Mr. Besant well remarks ; he always follows. By him, as by no other, 
are expressed the gayety, quick tenderness of the French character, 
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and the ever-recurring regret at the flight of time, the fleeting of 
youth, the swift passing of life. “Les jours que j’ai perdus ”— to 
him as to them all, time past is time lost, so much of life lived is so 
much of life gone forever. And the intenser the enjoyment of life, 
the keener is this pang of regret, to which none has given sadder 
utterance than Béranger. W. H. B. 

History of Germany. By. James Syme, M. A. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. 


We have before had occasion to speak in terms of the highest 
praise of other volumes of this series prepared under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Freeman, and conveying in simple and compact form 
the most authentic results of recent historical investigations. It is 
high time that our children should cease learning errors that they will 
afterwards have no small trouble to unlearn, or that will otherwise 
vitiate all their historical knowledge ; and we know of no works so 
well adapted for giving them a groundwork of sound _ historical 
knowledge as those of this admirable series. 

In the book before us, Mr. Syme has had a more difficult task than 
the compilers of the earlier volumes. The history of that complex 
and changing agglomeration of States known as Germany, is a far 
more obscure and intricate matter than the history of France or 
England ; but the compiler has done his utmost to make it clear and 
comprehensible. In especial, that stone of stumbling to so many, the 
“Holy Roman Empire” (Carlyle’s “ Reich”) is made an intelligible 
entity, instead of the dark mystery we find it in so many works calling 
themselves histories. If any one after reading this book does not 
know what position was held by Charles the Great, and what by 
Charles V. ; what was an /mperator Semper Augustus, and what a Rex 
Romanus ; how Conrad I. and Albert I. differed in position from 
Frederick and Otto, it will not be the compiler’s fault. 





Martyn Ware's Temptation. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
. 


The publishers of this story, while urgently requesting reviewers to 
“notice this work as its merits deserve,” very kindly furnish them 
with a printed form of notice to be used in case their own abilities 
should prove unequal to the task. This notice, prepared by one 
whose command of the resources of the English language is evidently 
less than his admiration of the novels of Mrs. Wood, informs the 
public that — 

“Tt has an ingeniously constructed plot, and displays all the leading 
characteristics of this author’s style, and will be read with interest by 
all who delight in the marvellous and ingeniously constructed plots of 
the writings of this author.” 

We had thought of complying with the first request of the pub- 
lishers, and noticing the book as its merits deserve; but on the 
whole the ready-made criticism suits us reasonably well. To be 
sure, it is very far from having an ingeniously constructed plot, the 
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plot being to the last degree clumsy and improbable, without even 
the charm of novelty ; but we can pretty safely assume that the book 
“will be read with interest by all who delight in” the writings of 
Mrs. Wood. With all others, we can pretty certainly predict, the 
reading of the first five pages will consign it to the waste-basket. 





The New French Instructor, By C. Rollin Corson. Ithaca: Andrus 
McChain & Co. Philadelphia: Ch. Desilver. 1874. 


This is a useful book, in which a successful teacher presents the 
results of her experience. It departs from the vicious Ollendorff 
system in giving more French and less English ; that is to say, at as 
early a period .as possible the exercises are conducted in French. 
The reading lessons are carefully graduated, each is preceded by a 
vocabulary of the new words used, and followed by questions, at first 
in English, but from the forty-fourth page in French. ‘The lessons 
are of an interesting character, given in conversational style and 
idiomatic language ; and the technicalities of grammar are kept out 
of view until the pupil has acquired some practical knowledge. The 
syllabism is carefully marked in the French mode, as in gua-dru-pide 
(not like the English guad-ru-ped), fi-nissent, ti-mi-di-té, &c. 

S. S. H. 





The Pre-Adamite. By A. Hoyle Lester. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


Mr. Lester has, of course, a perfect right not to know ethnology, 
history, anthropology, Biblical hermeneutics, the construction of other 
languages, and the correct use of his own. But he has no right, 
while ignorant of all these with that sthenic type of ignorance which 
springs from a vain conceit of knowledge, to write a work which 
demands a consummate knowledge of them all. “Ye guardian angel 
that hovers over my destiny,” to whom he so eloquently appeals, 
must be indifferent to his duty that he did not give his charge some 
intimation of how foolish a thing he was doing. 


> 


THE GREEN TABLE. 





E have, as our readers know, abstained almost entirely from 
discussing parties or politics in these pages. They have these 
abundantly treated in-the daily and weekly press, and we have deemed it 
better that this Magazine, which is meant for their hours of leisure, should 
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lead them into other fields of thought. But the great political revolution 
which is now in progress is of such momentous importance, and is so far 
from being a mere party-triumph, that it should not pass without some 
notice from us. 

It.is not, we say, the mere victory of one party over another. It is not 
merely public indignation with corrupt officials and bad administration ; 
though this had much to do with it. It is the opening of the people’s eyes, 
North and South, East and West, to the tendency and result of those doc- 
trines which have for fourteen years predominated in this country, and 
against which the Southern States protested by pen and tongue and ballot, 
so long as these availed, and when these availed not, by the sword. The 
North and the West are beginning to recover from the delirium into which 
the triumphant close of a long and doubtful struggle threw them, to per- 
petuate which delirium had become the policy of the leaders of the 
dominant party, as it was their only hope. But reason was sure to return 
at last; and the people are now beginning to see that to trample, under 
any pretext, on the rights of the States, is—not what they supposed, to 
clear away an obstructive provincial superstition, but to strike at the 
personal liberty of the citizens. That every step towards empire on the 
part of the government, is a step toward the enslavement of the citizens. 
That to reduce Louisiana to a province by the force of Federal bayonets, is 
an act which threatens Massachusetts as well as Alabama. That it behooves 
every citizen to be doubly jealous of any branch of the government that 
seems to be increasing in power, since “a tower always falls in the direction 
that it leans.” It can not be long, we think, before thinking men at the 
North perceive, what has been our thesis all along, that in the late war of 
the States the South was defending their cause as well as her own. And 
when this truth is once recognised, as it surely will be, then indeed may 
we have a reconstructed Union on the sure basis of justice, sustained by 
good feeling and common interests, instead of the state of latent revolt 
which can not fail to follow a reconstruction of injustice maintained by 
violence and perpetuated by hate. 

Reactions are not necessarily retrogressive. The true policy of Con- 
servatism is not (if that were possible) to blot out the past, but to lead the 
country, which has gone widely astray, back to the true paths, and to go 
forward in them. Let us find the road from which we have wandered — 
the road which led us to such prosperity, until we were partly deceived 
and partly driven to leave it, and rush blindly along until we were well-nigh 
sunk in a swamp of blood —let us find it once more and follow it into 
the future. Let us earnestly try to put our best and wisest men into public 
places, to learn a lesson from the past, to revive the almost extinct spigjt 
of genuine patriotism, and under it to combine in a great Constitutional 
party, whose motto shall not be that delusive catchword, ‘“ No North, no 
South, no East, no West,” but that shall recognise all interests, and aim 
at justice to all. 

Perhaps we are too sanguine, but we think we see in this wonderful 
change in public feeling the dawn of a brighter day for our country. And 
in this hopeful feeling we bid farewell to the old year, and await what the 
new may bring. 





“A MAN AND A BROTHER.” 


Tuis disastrous cri de guerre, which used to figure so largely on the 
banners of the Northern Abolitionists, might naturally have been regarded 
as an original oracle from Plymouth Rock, though those frigid latitudes 
have not been remarkable for originality of thought, however memorable 
they may have rendered themselves by originality of morals. Those Who 
recollected that rocks were more apt to return echoes than to produce 
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spontaneous utterances, might have conjectured that the dubitative senti- 
ment had been suggested by Cowper’s pathetic apostrophe to the poor 
child of Africa, snatched by traders, with or without the sanction of an 
Asiento Treaty, from “his young barbarians all at play.” It has come 
down, however, from a more distinct, if less distinguished source. 

Towards the close of the last century, when Edmund Burke and William 
Wilberforce were commencing the efforts for the suppression of the African 
slave-trade, Mr. Wedgewood “endeavored to popularise the movement by 
striking off a crockery cameo, illustrative of his improvements in the 
ceramic art. Hundreds of these clay medallions he distributed in all 
directions. This strange currency circulated as an ingenious token, and 
united in one piece pottery and philanthropy, politics and profit. This 
particular specimen of Wedgewood ware bore a kneeling, manacled and 
beseeching African captive, with the now familiar superscription, “Am I 
not a Man and a Brother?” 

There can be little doubt that the Abolitionists of New England borrowed 
their shibboleth from this sample of the Wedgewood establishment. But 
it may be asked whence did Wedgewood obtain it. The answer may reveal 
some earlier sage to whom he was indebted for the ominous phrase. 

There is an engraved representation of this portentous device in Dar- 
win’s “ Botanic Garden.” The Vegetable Poet and Mediciner—who sym- 
pathised with “‘the Loves of the Plants,” though he could scarcely extend 
his sympathies to “the Loves of the Triangles ””— mentions the unlucky 
cast in the notes to his poem, and refers to it in his text. 


“Gnomes ‘ 

pleased on Wedgwood ray your partial smile, 
A new Etruria decks Britannia’s isle— 
Charm’d by your touch, the flint liquescent pours 
Through finer sieves, and falls in whiter showers; 
Charm’d by your touch, the kneaded clay refines, » 
The biscuit hardens, the enamel shines: 
Each nicer mould a softer feature drinks, 
The bold cameo speaks, the soft intaglio thinks. 


To call the pearly drops from Pity’s eye, 
Or stay Despair’s disanimating sigh, 
Whether, O friend of art, the gem you mould 
Rich with new taste, with ancient virtue bold, 
Form the poor fetter’d slave on bended knee, 
From Britain’s sons imploring to be free ; 
Or with fair Hope the brightening scenes improve, 
And cheer the dreary wastes of Sydney Cove ; 
Or bid Mortality rejoice and mourn 
O’er the fine forms on Portland’s mystic urn.” 


Darwin’s scientific romances in verse and prose are forgotten — and well 
forgotten ; though the name has been brought, during these passing years, 
into more than former notoriety, by the daring speculations of his grand- 
son. But the relief of Wedgewood was perpetuated, by the illustrations of 
“The Botanic Garden,” and, has been operative in kindling intestine war, 
in revolutionising societies, and in spreading ruin and despair through 
wide, prosperous ~and once happy regions ; and in view of the enormous 
perplexity the presence of the emancipated negro creates, a medal might 
now be struck bearing the effigy of an unmanacled freedman, and the 
legend, “Am I not a Man and a Brother!” 
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